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by an armiable and talented lady :—indeed the dear creatures who flirt with the tasting it, burst into an exclamatic { surprise and delight Ma to Theon' 


By the Author of “* The Village Poor House.” 
I 


There is a quiet cot, its walls are white 

And covered o'er with foliage green and deep,— 

And round the casement clustering wall-flowers creep, 
And in link’d arches o’er the porch unite, 

Retired and calm that humble hut is placed 

In a warin valley,—and the smoke upcurls, 

From the near village, in fantastic whirls 

Above the sheltering trees. EEmbowered, and graced 
By their rich covering, stands that modest dome ; 

The light gate closed before it, and all round 

The gravell’d path, pinks, daisies, deck the ground :— 
That simple cot is mine,—my bosom’s home,— 

My heart's own resting-place, for ever fair, 

For thou, my Rosalie, art smiling there ! 


If. 

I look into the past ' and see thee there, 

Langhing, yet chasten’d in thy young heart’s glee ; 
Ando’er that brow, unshadow'd yet by care, 
The rich brown tresses clust’ring wild and free ; 
Thy bosom heaving with delicious sighs 
That speak of aught but sorrow,—and thy cheek 

‘lushing with unknown fancies,—and thine eyes 
Speaking more tenderly than words cau speak— 
Thou lov’st me! 

And within those eyes I gaze, 

Bright with the pure soul's brightness ; and thy smile 
Reproves in vain—and only tempts—the praise 
Of lips by siniling made more sweet the while 
And there thoustandest with that glistening eye, 
Blushing in youth's first love, my Rosalie ! 


If. 

I see thee, Rosalie '—thy charins the same, 
But mellow'd and more lovely :—on thy knee 
A fair-hair'd infant laughs with childish glee, 
Or clings around thy neck to lisp thy name ! 

Still art thou beautiful ; and as thy head 

Is bent to kiss its cheek, thy tresses brown, 

Floating in wavy ringlets loosely down, 

er the fair features of the child are spread, 

Which sleeps within their shadow.— 

At thy feet 

Stands the light cradle, and I see thee place 

Thy slumbering babe within it, and thy face 

Grows brizht as listening to its breathings sweet,— 

Thou gazest on its rest, so soft and mild, 

And cailest on thy God to guard thy child! 

—-— 
THE ART AND MYSTERY OF FASHIONABLE NOVEL 
WRITING. 
In former days, a strange opinion was held by many good writers, that study 

and perseverance were essential to the character of an author. A Pythagorean 


' 


pen, are uniformly and unequivocally given to exaggeration. Whatever may be 





the subject of their ruminations,—religion, love, politics, natural or moral de- , 


scriptions, every thmg is drawn ia colours unnaturally vivid. They are never 


| satished with making virtue fascinating and vice repulsive, but raise the on 


| throws herself into his arms. I must confess that when I came to this part if | 


above the limits of our admiration, and sink the other below the bounds of our 
beef. The novel at which I have just hinted is a striking illustration of my 
remark. ‘The creature of the writer's innagination is placed at sundry times, in 
sundry critical situations, from all which he extracts himself with grace and inno 
cence. I will just mention one :—a married lady falls as desperately in love 
with him as a woman can do; she guits her house, runs to hie lodgings, and 


the story, I was seized with an involuntary shudder. ‘To my simple mind it ap 
peared impossible that the authoress could separate the parties with entire credit 
to herself and them. The time of the occurrence was night, the temper a beau- 
tiful woman, the tempted aman. How then does Diana interpose’ A knock 
1s heard at the door ; the lady swoons as was to be eapected, and the gentleman, 
unexpectedly enough, snatches up his fair visitor, puts her into a hackney-coach, 
and conveys her back to her own house ! 

It is to be inferred—the novel in question being a favourite—that if you please, 


| you may make your hero quite perfect, but the generality of readers will like 
| him the better perhaps, for approaching more nearly to the level of their own 


| nature. He may transgress his own perfect notions of propriety, in a spirit of | 


civil obedience te the prejudices of his less moral fellow-creatures. For instance, 
ina fashionable work now before us, the hero, although perfeetly moral in theory, 


| accepts a challenge, because, tad he refused it, not 4 young lady in the kingdom 
| would have read a line further. He then writes a long letter to his father, in 


fect. In this particular, no medium can be tolerated 


which he expresses very filial acknowledgments for the advantages he has derived 
from a mora) and religious education, expresses his horror of the crime of duel- 
ling, and finishes with an explanation of the unnecessary necessity by which he 
is bound to “ go out’’ in direct opposition to his principles ! 

Whatever your hero may be in point of moralicy, he must be personally per- 





majority of novel readers, set too high a value upon time, to lose it in reading the 
adventures of a man who has red hair, or who is marked by the small-poz. On 
the other hand, a very handsome fellow may be made rather naughty, if he be 
reformed towards the end of the third volume. You cannot ever be wrong in 


giving him black hair and a pale face ; he must be tallish and saddish ; nis figure 


must be elegant, his eyes expressive, and his voice musical. The same observa 


tions, with a singular alteration in particulars, will apply to heroines. In their | 


case, beauty must be inseparable from virtue, if it be the author's intention to 
excite interest in favour of the latter. You will find it of advantage to give 


| your heréine a younger sister, or a cousin, always observing that they must 


| be as unlike each other, bodily and mentally, as two persons of the same 


silence was enjoined upon the unpractised pen, and it was even declared by a | 


Roman gentleman, whose vers de sociélé are still read, that no work should be 
publicly born, until it was nine years old. Modern times have become less 


scrupulous on this point. The seale of merit has been graduated with greater | 


nicety, and the time bestowed upon any composition, is proportioned to its intend 
1 or probable durability. The architect of the present day, knows how to raise 
a building which shal! exactly last a certain number of years, and the fashionable 
nove! writer follows a similar plan in building his stories 


e 


t is a notion to be rejected, that invention must necessarily lay the foundation- 
stone and iezenuity raise the superstructure. Such birds as are unable to make 
nests for themselves, repair the vacant dwellings of their predecessors. Ir 
same manner, a young novelist had better adopt a successful plot of forgotten 
date, than trouble himself unnecessarily with the formation of a new one A 
good plot is like a model-doli ; you may dress it in any style, and disguise it with 
any ornaments you think proper 

If the adventurous tyro disdain an obligation to a compeer or a superior, he 
will not find it quite impossible to do the needful himself. An artless confession 
was once made by a dramatist of some merit, that he often sat down to write a 
comedy without any preconceived notions of its design, and that he went on 
writing and writing, till the plot obtruded itself upon his notice. The ill-natured 
critic may doubt whether this acknowledgment had not been rendered unneces- 





sary by the very writings in question ; but the prudent novice may take advantage 
of the hint 

The first volume may easily be filled with appropriate descriptions, geneal- 
es, and the requisite preparations for mvstification In the second, difficulties 
and mysteries must occur, and whatever happiness presumed to peep th in 
the first, must gradually be converted into misery Vice should be active, and 
Virtue wan and wavering. The third volume must, of course, untie the knots, 





Ted 


smooth th 


wrinkles ; hang, or otherwise dispose of the wicked, and reward the 


In the course of your story you will find it of great advantage to introduce 
| matters; to expose what you consider (whether nghtly or not, signifies 
electioneering intrigues ; and to hint ata private acqualt 
concerns. By so doing, you will, in all probability, be ed upon as a present 


ex-member of parliament, or a future candidate, or fj 





ance with cabinet 











rhaps as the talented 





partizan of some less talented politician. You wil! be considered identical with 
the ro of the tale, and have the satisfaction of hearing that your book could 
not have been written by any one who was not well acquainted with the secrets 
of political intrigue 
Never commence operations until you have read two or three metaphysi al 
treatises, at the same time taking care to study them with extreme carelessness 
Your s ct must be, not to ga information, but to acquire the means ol 
uu Q ym your fellow-creatures To bees leeply verse 1 in metag ’ 
guage is a work of supererogation ; to be a to prattle a ie ts 
set j Sis an uset con shment Never t w away an oppe y 
Ss Zz an abstract estion, a rf dwe g ut it wi aii the atter when 
Is Wh rT ¥ st mer ‘ I . T ff k 2 
b) stocking. your enter t ‘ seprt ts at a i € 
a rhapsod } $ erm ‘ ‘ ® ar} serv . 
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fanily usually are It is very judicious and successful to represent them 
at a hair-curling (éle-d-téle, and to expatiate upon their bare feet and glancing 
ancles 

In descriptions of persons and things you must always be elaborate, but not 
luminous Ladies excel in this branch of composition Scenery, manners, 
dress, and predicaments are al! delineated by them with befitting accaracy. From 
the furniture of a room, to the emotions Of a heroine, they are circumstantially 
exact, and inform you how the curtains are hung, and the chairs covered,—how 
the hair is dressed, the mouth quivers, the tears scald, the throat becomes choak- 
ed, and the heart throbs, in despite of tight whalebone, with painful expressive- 
ness. She followers of Sappho are not yet extinet ; for, even in this artificial 
age and prudish country, there are ladies whose imaginations are warm and 








Ladies, who form the Have you any barooty! 


Ti paraxino pragma! (th ' i Virgin, what a wonderful matter’) Salt it ie 
not! it is snow What a be sutiful thing is Prank salt!” 

He then requested of me the basket for the table of his Excellency. “ Who,” 
said I, “is hie Excellency '” 

“ What news is this'” exclaimed he« “do you not know that hw Fecellency, 
the General Colocotroni, Commander-in-Chief of the armies of Peloponesas, has 
sat down in Castri to await the assembling of the deputies ~ 

© Bot how,” said | should J] know al! thie—I, who come from Sicily 

sa True,” said he, ** t ehiete roomee ’ liave you any rum On boar ! wy 

* Yes '—Vera® fabrica de Jamaica.” 

“Oh! beautiful! Let us have a bottle of it up 

As I did not care to let it be known that | understood Greek, the above con- 
versation was carried on ina lingua Franca, an olla podrida of tongues, chefly 
| French and Italian The Te haouse's exclamations were, however, made mn his 
native dialect. The bottle of “ roomi” was brought, and after having drunk a 
glass of it, he smacked his lips, and chuckled—* Forza! Spirito' Panagiotaki 
Kerata,”+ added he, addressing one of lus attendants ; “go to the General, and 
tell him here is a Frank dog, whose ship is laden with ealt that is whiter than the 
ghost of the great grandfather of all the Franks And room, tell him-—vera 
fabrica de Jamaica’ COy!ligora, keratopolo—Ide morée! Begone! you block- 
| bead.” 

Panagiotaki Kerata went over the side with all the agility, and something of 
| the style of a scared monkey. The Tchaous, after taking « second draught of 
the “ spirito,” distributed the rest amongst his comrades 
“ Signor Capitans,” sad he, “his Bxeellency, the General Commander-in- 
Chief of the arties of Peloponessus loves rum, and, moreover, it is usual when 
| @ Frank ship arrives to make a present to the Megalopsekon, the great soul of the 
place—that is, if there be a great sou! —and likewise to his officers” 
“Twill send his Excellency a dozen bottles, and you will perhaps accept of 
| three for yourself” 
“Meta khacas! (With joy')—imay you flourish for athousand centuries! 


” 


' 
' 
} 
| 


any gunpowder 
| “No,” ssid I, * but T have some coal.” 
| “Oh, Kaimeno! | am burnt—no gunpowder, but coal what thing tw this?’ 
I ordered one of the men to bring up a basket of coal, and, in the meantime, 
endeavoured to explain to lum it* uses 
“Ah,” said he, “Jam down upon you—(few persons are aware that this ts 
| purely a Greek idiom)—it is charcoal" 
The basket was placed before him, and having persuaded himeelf that itwas 
| bond fidé charcoal, and of no greater wei (it, he attempted to lift a huge lump of 
it, but not having put s iMicient strength to it, he lost hie equipome, and tumbled 
| head foremn@st Fito the basket. He jumped up in a fierce passon—swore with 
an Oath that my indther was an impure person that he had been very familar 
with my faith—that the Franks were all liars, and that he was too cunning to 
believe that the devi! biraself would ever think of making a fire with black stones, 
and ended, by attempting to fire his pistol at the coul, but it flashed in the pan, 
which Greck pistols very often do I ealred his rage by taking him forward 
to the caboose , and shewing him the coal in combustion Snatching up a emall 


quantity, he put it in his pipe and smoked it; finding it unplessant, he tnoted 


a piece raw, carefully wrapped it up ina piece of paper, and deposited it in hie 
pocket 

The discovery of the fact that Frank fires were fed with black etones, com 
pletely overwhelmed the faculties of the poor Techaous For the combustion of 


ld find no parallel, and he who came on board as proud eet 


’ 
: ‘ he ind 
Padisha, prepared to quit the bng as humble as a chidden dog he mdivideal 


such a material he c¢ 


whose pens are glowingly expressise As they must be presumed to know best who held the main ropes squinted after a most sinter fashion, with his left eye 
| what pleases their own sex, you cannot be wrong in gallantly following as far as The Tchzous started back as though Apollyon had bestrode tne path, bot eud- 
they lead . ienly recollecting th counter-« arm. he s} at copmously over hoe shoulders, first 
Whether you understand French or not, you must never lose an opportunity | to the night and then tothe lr ind blowing in the man’s face ns he passed ew 
of using French phrases in the management of your dialogues. Make your! descended to his boat, which by thiv time had retarned He sat huneell su my 
ladies and gentlemen talk five times as well, and your vulgar characters five times | down in the stern sheets, and nipenced making the sign of the cress, whieh 
as ill, as they do in their respective spheres of real life Your style must be dot y the Greeks as f W Dhey the thamls and two first fingers to 
varied by a judicious use of grotesque similes and distorted metaphors. It is not | represent the Trinity, and t pretending to pick up dirt from the ground, they 
your fault that such ornaments are considered dro|l and clever by the majority of | touch the forehead, the nit of th t ich, tf t breast, and then the right; 
novel readers hich # 8 of m t he ‘Teche continued as long as he remained tn sight 
A due regard must be had to euphony in selecting appellatives, You may as | There is asect amonget the Greeke ¥ ronke the crows from right to left, but 
well make your principal characters velyar or ugly, as give them unmusical or they are held in abominatior he cross-makers 
even common nates There is no moral reason why the mind might not lx Meanwhile I had despatche at with my skeheeshi”> to the General, 
| interested as inuch in th uiventures of Edward Tomkins and Clarissa | who in return invited to which tation I very readily accepted, glad 




















of eo notorious an individaal as Co- 











Jones, as in those of de Lacy and Clarissa Vivyan; but conventional | of an opportun'ty of mab t ‘ 

t dis ‘ ea ne te 
prejudices interfere, and they must not be treated with contempt Letitia Jen- | locotron 1th : thereby to learn how I might dispose of my cargo, #0 86 to 
kins may tear her hair, or commit any other extravagance which is permitted by | meet the intentions of my employer , 
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' j ; th fr ¢ ecutots o 
expect sympathy In the same manner, any young gentleman who is entangled | half over ploughed ground, thickly bestrewr h fragmente of sculpture, f arrives 
; ” Th 
nthe meshes of love, or tossed upon the waves of passion excites our laughter | at the bivouack of the Morte elefta his trusty Palikare There was 10 
/ ‘ A » and 
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shanks } an olive tre Many fires were burning, and sever f we were bumly ¢ ngaged 
' rth : ' | notice of an avimal, somewhat larger 
-_—_ in prepari  repast I K eepecial note | i \ 
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SUPPER SCENE WITH COLOCOTRONI rp ang tmcy ei Ne yeikoghdereine en mye theme mwa BM tent coma 
In the summer of 18271 sailed from Sicily as 6 ipercargu of a Genoese brig ’ . “ 
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me, led me off unresisting to his master Colocotroni arose from his seat as I 
approached, extended to me his nght hand, while with his left he removed the 
phesi from his head—a mark of respect which 4 Greek never pays to bis coun- 
trymen, and only to a Frank when he wishes to gull him —** Kale espera sas 
Welcome, a good evening to you,” said he, “the benevolent Franks are always 
welcome partakers of the hospitality of a poor Kiepht '"'* s 

“ Your Excellency is wrong,” said I, “to apply such an epithet to the General 
Colocotroni, whose flocks and herds are upon every hill in Argolis.” 

“The Signor Capitan has stood in Hellas before,” said he “but if I have fat 
sbeep, | have hungry men, #0 let that pass ; but come, nothing new —Miulordos, 
O Konckran' Where is he ’—why does he not come to us!" 

“When I left Palermo,” said I, “ | heard Lord Cochrane bad sailed from Mar- 
seilles, and | expected to have found him here on my arrival.” 

“ Would to God he were come! He would soon burn off the beards of all 
the Ottomites.” 

“ He will not leave,” said I, “so much as a single hair upon their heads for 
the angel to carry them up to Paradise by.” 

“ He will make concubines of all their mothers. Butwe Peloponnesians— 
have we not done something’ We have walked from Patras to Kalamata, 
without seeing a single Turk.” 

“Your Excellency is very brave, and the Moriotes are invincible ; but the 
Arab dog, Ibrahim, shuts himself up in the fortresses, and Greek lead and Cireek 
steel, or that which is more irresistible than either, Greek courage eannot always 
pierce a stone wall.” a 

“ Ha, ba!” said he, “ but let him recollect Trippolitza, and tremble. F 

“ Your Excellency took the town, and washed out some of the myuries Greece 
had received from her crue! enemies, in the blood of all the men, women, and 
children in the place. Your Excellency is a Turk-eater anda drinker of Otto- 
man gore.” 

“ But come,” said he, “the supper is ready -—let me present you to the wise 
Sessini, the President of the National Congress.” 

I made a low bow to the President of the National Congress, who had nothing 
remarkable in his appearance, except the look of cunning, which displays itself 
in his face in a thousand wrinkles 

Colocotroni is a more remarkable-looking individual than might even be ex- 
pected from a knowledge of what he has done. He is of middle stature, stout 
and well-proportioned, with a large aquiline nose, and a dark restless eye. His 
dress is generally full as dirty and far less gay than that of the meanest of his 
followers. His manners are those of a barbarian, but a barbarian accustomed 
to command. He is of a Moriote family, and spent his early life as a moun- 
tain-robber ; but being unsuccessful he went over to Zante, where he is said to 
have lived for some years quietly exercising his trade of a butcher, till, on the 
raising of the Albanian regiments, he managed to get an appointment under Ge- 
neral Sir Richard Church, and was engaged in the affair of Parga. 

The Chieftain took his seat at a small circular table about six inches in height, 
which it was insinuated had been brought from the village on purpose to do ho- 
nour to the Frank: I was placed on his right hand and the President on his left ; 
the remainder of the spece being occupied by the chief captains of his host, 
while others of inferior grade, to the number of twenty or thirty, arranged them- 
selves in irregular groups aboutus. Table-cloth, knives, forks, spoon, plates, 
dishes, or other indispensables to western feast, I observed none. In the centre 
of the table was a huge wooden bow! about two feet in diameter, contaiming a 
« salata,” or | should rather call it a “ Salmagundi,” being compounded of sar- 
dellas—a sort of anchovy, Tarragou, cresses, lettuce, cloves of garlic, black 
olives, and abundance of onions, the whole being flavoured with a dressing of 
garlic, oil, vinegar, wine, and salt, beated into a cream in 4 mortar Here and 
there was a piece of “ kashkaval,” a cheese of goat's milk, manufactured in 
Anatolia, varying in diameter from three to four feet, and in thickness from a 
quarter of an inch to an inch. About the table were scattered pieces of coarse 
dark bread and some sea biscuit. ‘The entertainment commenced by our drink- 
ing to each other's good health ina very small quantity of raki, that is, aniseed- 
brandy. This is « universal custom in the Levant, to promote appetite. 

“Eb! Viva! Signor Capitano,” said the General as he finished his dram, 
“will you not eat some salad!” 

I nodded an assent, but fidgetted about with a piece of biscuit that I might 
have an opportunity of seeing how the natives intended to proceed, lest I should 
commit some solecism that might ruin me with them. I had not to wait long ; 
the General plunged his hand into the bowl, and grasping an immense quantity 
of the esculents, sopped it wellin the dressing and crammed it into his mouth, 
the superfluities dropping on hie chin and naked breast ; he then picked out an 
anchovy, and dexterously stripping it fromthe bone with his nail, one half he 
thrust into his own mouth, and the other, to my utter discomfiture, into mine, 
saying, it was “bono per lo stomacho,” a piece of choice Italian which he made 
use of more than once during the repast. With a desperate spasm I gulped 
down the anchovy, and called for some wine. A chitzat was handed to me by a 
beautiful dark haired maiden, who I afterwards understood, had been compelled 
to take upon her the office of Hebe, a custom very prevalent amongst the disso- 
lute soldiery of Greece.t I took care to touch the tip of my chin, my forehead, 
lay my hand upon my heart, and say “ the teen hygeian sas,” before | raised the 
chitza to my lips. 

The salad having speedily vanished, my gastric nerves were next put into a 
state of insurrection by the approach of that sanguinary wretch the butcher, with 
his accursed plaited ey They appeared to be very highly relished by the 
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company bled, but ively and peremptorily declined to partake of them. 
The lamb was next served up, that is to say it was laid upon the board, still 
upon the spit. Colocotroni drew forth his ataghan, and making several gashes in 


it, and pointing out with his finger to me the part I was to lay hold of, with two 
or three cuts of his kuife he separated it from the mass. It consisted of three 
or four ribs (the lamb was small and had been killed, as usual, when about a 
fortnight old, and notwithstanding all my European prejudices, and my disgust at 
the “ modus operandi,” I never remember to have eaten anything so delicate, so 
tender, so delicious in the whole course of my life. The General, having helped 
hunself and the President, past the mutilated carcase to the rest, with a special, 
and as it appeared to me, wholly unnecessary injunction not to eat the head. It 
was not without some horrible misgivings, that I soon after saw the caput mor- 
tuum returned to him, having been previously been split in two. He commenced 
operations upon it, by taking out the tongue which he chopped into three portions, 
two of which he distributed with his fingers to myself and Sessini, keeping the 
* third himself. I was delighted to see him swallow the brains, a portion of which 
Thad entertained fears he would have inflicted upon me. I was, however, com- 
pelled to take the disgusting equivalent of an eye, (Sessini being honoured with 
the other ;}—a complete eye—compreheniing, retina, pigmentum, pupil, iris, &e. 
from the execrable point of his ataghan. As soon as the fragments of the feast 
was cleared away, the board was spread with dried figs, almonds, preserved grapes, 
dates, and a variety of sweetmeats. ‘The chitza was replenished, torches were 
lit, and the luxuries of clean water, soap, and towels, presented by the hands of 
the maiden before mentioned. 

“It is done,” said the General, ‘does the Effendi drink smoke.”’ 

“ Verily.” 

“Bring the Effendi a tchibouki,—give the gentleman a pipe.” 

A cherry-stick tchibouki, about four feet long, was brought me by a fellow who 
smoked it till he got it into full fire, and then passing the amber mouth piece 
through his hand to dry it he laid his hand upon his heart and presented it tome, 
saying, “ Oriste tchibouki Effendi,” (command the pipe, sir.) 

As the generous wine went merrily round, the scene became one of uproarious 
jollity. We toasted all the powers of Europe that either were or were supposed 
to be friendly to Greek independence, drank deep perdition to the Austrians, and 
utter annihilation to the Turks; even old Sessini grew fierce, and wished him- 
self a soldier, as he said, ‘solamente per bevere del’ sangue Austriaco.” 

We had the Romaica, the remnant of the ancient Pyhrric dance, and songs, 
heroic, pastoral, and errotic. Nothing happened to disturb the general harmony, 
except a trifling dispute between two vaunting Bobadils, which was to mea 
source of great amusement.“They called each other liars, thieves, knaves, cowards 
every thing but Keratades. Colocotroni, however, soon stopped the quarrel ; he 
drew a pistol from his belt, cocked it, and swore he would send the lead through 
the head of the first who dared to utter another word 

It was far into the night before | bade adieu to the hospitality of the “ poor 
Klepht,” and I believe | was more indebted to the guidance of my friend, the 
Tchaous, for safe conduct on board the brig than for any particular discretion of 
my own 





* Klepht (a title in which the Greek chiefiains rejoice), is a mountain robber, or, one 
who never submitted to the Turks. 
t A chitza,a rudely-fashioned flat-round barrel, containing about three quarts, rather 
anconvenient to drink out of. 
{ The Greek soldiers, when they enter a vilagy, compel the peasants, with blows 
of the ramrod, to furmsh them with provisions, and force thew daughters to minister to 
ther orgies. 


<=> 
THE ADRIATIC BRIDE. 
Origin of the Annual Custom of Casting the Ring into the Sea, and the Marriage 
of the Doge of Vemice to the Adriatic 
Scarcely had Ziani, en his return to Venice, made the Doge acquainted with 
the unfortunate result of his pacific mission, than he went through the city with a 
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the corpses of those most loved. Dead bodies were lying on the steps of the pa- 
lace, whither they had dragged themselves to obtain relief. Children were 
clinging to their dead mothers, sucking in the poison from their livid but still 
cherished lips ; and in the midst of this fnghtful scene of misery and horror, men 
dressed in black were seen stalking about with cold indifference, silently placing 
the dead on carts, and affiring tickets to the houses, bearing the frightful word 
EXTINCT. 

Ziani's heart was seized with dread and horror, but love and anguish gave 
wings to his steps,—he flew to Daponte’s dwelling. —The first object that struck 
his sight, was the appalling ticket on the door. 

all did Malupione cudoavett to hold back his friend; he rushed pale and 
like & inaniae into the but, erying out; “ Giovanna, Giovanna '"—But the but 
was empty, the bodies had been taken away ;—furniture and clothes were lying 
about in disorder. Ziani would not quit the hut ; he wished to die where Gio- 
vanna had ceased to exist, and Malapiero was obliged to take him by main force 
out of this abode of death. ; 

As they quitted the cottage, a frightful noise at some little dist 
a tamult, and they saw an immense crowd of people rushing towards the palace 
of the Doge. 

“Come Ziani!” cried Malapiero, “ forget your own sorrows! come, our pre- 
sence will be necessary.” 

The people attributed the whole blame of their misfortune to the Doge ; they 
thought, and with justice, that his imprudent delay, on the island of Scio, was the 
sole cause of the destruction of their fine fleet, and had brought death into their 
houses, instead of the advantageous sacrifices; they did not shrink from shed- 
ding their blood in the defence of their country, but in their own homes, to see 
the lives of all that were dear to them falling a sacrifice to the imprudence of one 
person, was what they could not brook, and they called for vengeance, in the 
voice of despair and rage. The angry populace surrounded the palace of the 
Doge ; “ down from the throne ;” they cried ; “ down with the traitor, who has 
brought us the plague instead of peace!” ‘The Doge placed dependence on the 
body-guard ; but even amongst these, were fathers and sons, who had lost those 
that were dear to them, so that the tumult continued to increase. Vitali deter- 
mined therefore to risk every thing, and confiding in the love of the people, who 
had everfbeen devoted to him, he left his palace, and endeavoured to tranquillize 
their mind. With stern dignity, arrayed in his ducal dress and ornaments, 
he appeared in the midst of the populace who were prepaiing to attack his 

alace. 
: “Here am J, my children!” said he; “judge me if you will, it is not I, but God 
who hath sent the angel of death amongst us!” 

At the sight of his venerable figure, the people drew back an instant, and just 
at that moment Ziani and Malapiero arrived, who endeavoured to appease the 
enraged multitude. But several voices again cried out ; “down from the throne! 
No mercy for the traitor! down with him!” Suddenly a voice was heard from 
behind, crying out, “make way! make way! where is the man that has murder- 
ed my wife and children ?”—With these words, an enraged old man pressed for- 
ward from the crowd, seized the Doge with the fury of a maniac, and plunged a 
dagger in his heart '—The unfortunate Vitali sunk a victim to his fate, while the 
assassin walked unimpeded through the astonished crowd, holding aloft his bloody 
dagger. 

But Ziani immediately recognized him to be old Daponte,—he hastily pursued 
him through the deserted streets, and seizing him by the arm, cried: “ wretched 
man, where is your daughter!” 

Daponte looked at him with a frenzied laugh; “has death then spared you!" 
said he: ‘* well, come then, I will lead you to your bride !” 

He then, without giving any further answer to his questions, conducted him 
through several by-streets, to a solitary church-yard. In a corner of it, ona 
wretched heap of straw, lay Giovanna struggling with death. Daponte, when 
his wife and other children had breathed their last, quitted his hut, and half fran- 
tic, had brought his daughter to the cemetery. Ii the madness of despair, he had 
wished to put an end to the torments of his cherished child, and to his own exist- 
ence, and for that purpose, had gone into the city to procure a dagger. He was 
there hurried along with the throng of the enraged populace, and nearly in a state 
of frenzy, had struck the victim of his vengeance. 

Ziani threw himself on his knees by Giovanna, and called loudly on her be- 
loved name.—She opened her eyes, and recognized him, and while a sweet smile 
played over her pale, disfigured counteance, she made a sign to him to leave her 
He thought not on the frightful danger of contagion, but raising up the diseased 
object of his affections, he carried her to his palace, while Daponte followed 

Ziani used every means in his power to save his Giovanna; he never left her 
bed, and watched over her beloved existence, as though he would scare away the 
monster that would rob him of it. His care was crowned with success.—The 
ferocity of death was subdued by such affection, and while himself and Daponte 
miraculously avoided all infection, Giovanna slowly recovered. 

The assassination of the Doge, had thrown all well minded people into the 
deepest afffiction. The violent death of their chiefs, had already several times 
nearly effected the ruin and destruction of their republic ; and the dangerous cus- 
tom of rising against their princes on the least pretext, and requiring justification 
of their conduct, by the voice of sedition, was found so pernicious, that they be- 
gan to think of powerful means to quel! such occurrences. At length, the only 
existing power, the Guarantia, instituted a grand council of 740 members, who 
elected from among themselves, sixty of their most approved men, called Pregadi, 
in whose hands the business of the State was placed, and out of which body was 
formed in later times the Venetian senate. The election of the Doge was given 
up to eleven of these. The people submitted cheerfully to this new regulation, 
and the plurality of voices decided for Orio Malapiero ; as it was principally to the 
activity and prudence of his measures, whereby he exposed his life a thou- 
sand times to danger, that the cessation of the plague was finally to be attri- 
buted. 

But Malapiero was totally free from pride or ambition ; his country was more 
to him than glory and renown, and his penetrating glance quickly perceived, that 
it required a greater mind than his own, to hold the reins of government at this 
important moment. With noble frankness he presented himself before the elec- 
tors, and modestly declined the honour done him. He convinced them by the 
force of his eloquence, that the difficult situation of the republic required a man, 
who should not only inspire all parties with respect for his superior courage and 
strength of mind, but who should draw the eyes of the people on him by his riches 
and distinguished name, and concluded by intreating them to transfer the honour 
they had intended him to his friend, Sebastiano Ziani, in whom was combined all 
these qualities, and who alone could fulfil all these expectations. The electors, 
struck with admiration at the noble-minded Malapiero, and convinced of the truth 
of his reasoning, elected Sebastiano Ziani, without one dissentient voice, but on 
the express condition that his connexion with Daponte’s daughter, which was 
now universally known, should be immediately broken off; for the vacillating 
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populace, which had at first called out loudly for the death of the Doge, now | 


mourned him, and execrated his assassin. It was therefore justly conceived, that 
a Doge could never be loved and respected who showld unite himself to the 
daughter of a murderer 

Malapiero hastened, overjoyed, to his friend. ‘‘ The election is over !” he cried 
out on seeing him, while his eyes sparkled with the consciousness of having sub- 
dued himself. 

Ziani looked at him, and his countenance beamed with pleasure as he took his 
hand: “ Heaven has directed the electors!” said he ; “for if I can read in your 
eyes, I think I may venture to welcome you as Doge '” 

“NotI! replied Malapiero; ‘“ Heaven protect the electors and my country ! 
You are the Doge!” 

Ziani’s countenance was instanly lighted up with ardour and enthusiasm: he 
raised his hand, as though taking an oath, and said :—“ Since my people have 
placed their confidence in me, may God grant me energy and wisdom in ruling 
them !—I swear that I wil! never render myself unworthy of the throne '” 

The enthusiastic friends sunk in each other's arms. “I am a witness of your 
present oath to Heaven,” said Malapiero, “and have a sacred right to remind 
you of its fulfilment !" 

The Deputies from the Senate came to salute the newly-chosen Regent, and 
to invite him to appear before the electors. Ziani went, accompanied by his 
friend, amid the loud rejoicing of the populace, where the election had taken 
place, and which was now to be confirmed. He was occupied with the delightful 
sensation of possessing the love of the people, and of rendering himself worthy 


of it: but Giovanna’s lovely image filled up the back-ground of the picture ; and | 


the sweet thought frequently darted across his mind, of seeing this angel of in- 
nocence sharing the sovereignty with him. Agitated by these pleasing emotions, 
he entered the Hall of the Electors :—but a cold shivering seized him when he 
heard the conditions. He stood trembling and silent, incapable of comprehend- 
ing it. At length he said:—* No! you have calculated falsely! Keep your 
crown, if you wish to purchase with it the happiness of my mind! I do not un- 
derstand governing a people who would wish to tear such a deep-rooted affection 
from the breast of their Prince: they require a tyrant!” 

On saying which, he quitted the astonished electors, with pride and coldness, 
and returned to his palace. He hastened to the room inhabited by Giovanna and 
her father, and, embracing her with ardour, said :— You are now perfectly re- 
covered, my Giovanna, will you still delay becoming my wife ?” 

“No!” she answered softly, and clung to his breast; “but I cannot compre- 


| hend how I can render myself worthy of you, for I never suspected that it was the 


‘throbbing heart, to see if the plague had yet taken possession of Daponte’s cot- great Ziani I loved; but I feel that I belong to you alone '" 


tage. Malapiero followed him, for Ziani had disclosed to him the secret of his 
love, and he now shared the anxiety of his friend 
through a considerable part of the city, which disclosed many frightful scenes to 


their view. Many of the most populous streets were desolate ; from several 


‘open houses was heard the low moaning of its last inhabitant, dying alone, amid the motive of Ziani’s open refusal to accept the throne ; and the stronger the ge- 
‘ 


It was necessary to pass | place in the evening 
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| vanna was his wife 


Ziani now pressed old Daponte to allow his union with his daughter to take 


He would avoid all parade, and would take no farther ex- 
cuse, as he thought he should be able to act much more freely when once Gio- 


In the meantime, the people had become acquainted with 
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neral wish became to confide the government to his hands, the more did their ha- 
| ured increase against the assassin of the Doge, Vitali Micheli, who now appearéd 
to attach hinself with his guilt to Ziani's fate. A deep murmur passed from 
mouth to mouth, like the hollow, portentous noise before the eruption of a volca- 
|no. The people sent deputies to the Electors, requiring that the crown should 
| be again offered to Ziani, and insisting on the imprisonment and punishment of 
| Daponte and his daughter. Fresh Deputies came from the Senate: he would 
| not see them, but sent word, that on the morrow he would make the Electors ac- 
quainted with his decision. 
In the meantime, Malapiero called on his friend, and used every argument to 
| dissuade him from his purpose : he reminded him of his oath, and of the time, 
| when he once told him in Constantinople, that love should be sacrificed for one’s 
country! But all his eloquence was vain. 

“ You do not know what you require,’ cried Ziani, much agitated ; “you will 
tear from me the tutelary genius which would make me a father to the people ! 
What has Giovanna to do with the crime of her unhappy parent? She is an an- 
gel sent me from Heaven, and it is only by her side that I can fulfil my 
vow |” 
| Malapiero soon perceived that he should lose the confidence of his friend, if 

he urged the subject any farther. He therefore inquired kindly after Giovanna’s 
health. Ziani’s heart now opened, and he disclosed to him how near he was to 
the happiest moment of his life, as that very night she would become his for 
ever. Malapiero was startled, as he saw but too well, that by his rash act, the 
| best hopes of his country would be destroyed, and the throne for ever lost to Zia- 
ni. He was silent, but quickly formed his resolution. 

Scarcely had Ziani left his palace to make the secret arrangements for his mar- 
riage, when Malapiero went to old Daponte and his daughter. He found Gio- 

| vanna, her countenance lighted up with a heavenly smile, forming her bridal 
wreath, while her father was sitting in a corner of the room, absorbed in deep 
thought, his eyes seemingly fixed on vacancy. She went cheerfully up to him, 
gave him her hand, and asked :.— 

“ Are you coming to my wedding! 
ever been my Ziani’s?” 

“Yes, that will lever be! Lovely creature,”’ said he, much affected, “I am 
come hither to prove to you and Ziani the sincerity of my regard. But what is 
the matter with your father! Does your marriage not please him '” 

“No!” said the old man: “No! I shudder at the wedding. In my breast, 
there is no longer place for joy, loaded as it is with the consciousness of mur- 
der!” 

“Oh, my unhappy father!” cried Giovanna, embracing him; “ willingly 
would I sacrifice my existence, could I restore you to your former peace of 
mind!” 

“* Could you also sacrifice the wreath you have made yonder?” asked Mala- 
| plero significantly 
| Giovanna looked at it long, while her eyes filled with tears, and then said :— 
| “Yes, I would also sacrifice that!” 

Malapiero now threw off all restraint, and candidly related to her what had 
happened. He pointed out to her with enthusiasm, that Ziani alone was capa- 
ble of saving the Republic from destruction, and that the country had the sacred 
right of requiring from him the sacrifice of his love for Giovanna. 

“ Has, then, his great heart not space sufficient for his country and for me?” 
asked Giovanni, trembling. 

“No!” cried Daponte, his eyes sparkling with unwonted animation. “No! 
you must not be his wife! The people are right; the daughter of a murderer 
must not ascend the sacred steps of the throne. In the frenzy of despair, I 
plunged a dagger in the heart of the Doge,—will you now, Giovanna, in the 
frenzy of love, destroy the still greater hopes of your country '” 

Malapiero took advantage of the disposition of the old man : he seized Giovanna 
by the hand, saying :—** You would have sacrificed your bridal wreath to the 
peace of your father ; the peace of your country is now laid in your hands: here 
stands the friend of yourself and Ziani, but likewise a true citizen, who asks you 
what you will do!” 

Giovanna stood pale and trembling before him, looking fixedly at the wild, roll- 
ing eyes of her father. She then walked slowly up to the table, took up the 
wreath, held it to Malapiero, and said, in a low voice, while scarcely able to sup- 
port herself ;—‘* Here is my sacrifice! Heaven protect my country!” 

The old man caught his fainting daughter, and laid her on a couch. In great 
agitation he seized Malapiero, drew him towards Giovanna, and proudly said, 
| “See, that is my daughter !” 
| Giovanna at length recovered. Her strength of mind gave her courage to con- 
sent to the plan formed by Malapiero, which was, before night to leave the palace 
secretly with her father, get on board a vessel, and flee to some distant country. 
Malapiero promised to induce his friend to accept the crown. 

It was scarcely night when Ziani, his heart overflowing with affection and joy, 
returned to his palace with a priest, who was to unite him to his beloved Giovan- 
na. But he found her apartment deserted: a piece of paper, containing the fol- 
lowing words, lay on the table beside her bridal wreath :— 

“Ziani! you stand between the throne and my bridal garland. The country 
is right ; you can only choose one of them. The crown is offered you by taou- 
sands of our poor unprotected citizens : the bridal wreath is presented you by the 
hand of an insignificant girl. Your great mind will easily distingush which you 
ought to accept ; but to spare you the struggle, I flee hence. If you really love 
me, do not endeavour to discover my retreat, but render my country happy !” 

Who can describe Ziani's feelings !—So near the moment of fulfilling his most 
ardent wishes, he saw every thing vanish before him, like the visions of fancy. 
“Giovanna !" he cried: ‘Giovanna! you have not left me voluntarily! But 
they shall not wrest you from my bosom ! Your bridal wreath is worth more to me 
than all the crowns in the world !” 

He called all his domestics together—offered a large reward to any who might 
discover traces of Giovanna ; and rushed out himself in pursuit of her. 

During this time, Malapiero had accompanied the fugitives to the harbour, and 
procured them a vessel, in which they instantly set sai), by the clear light of the 
moon. He then hastened back to Ziani’s palace, feeling that he might be of ser- 
vice to his friend. But not finding him there, and having long sought him im 
vain in every part of the city, he returned again to the harbour; and was alarmed 
and confounded, when he here saw Ziani on board his galley, which was just 
pushing off, in pursuit of Daponte and his daughter, whose track he had been 
successful in discovering. To detain him, was not now to be thought of : he had 
scarcely time to jump on board, and accompany his despairing friend. Ziani was 
determined to sacrifice every thing to his affection: he was deaf to every other 
feeling, and stood immoveable on the bow of the vessel; his eyes fixed on the 
dark waters, as though he weuld discover the traces of Giovanna’s flight on the 
| bosom of the waves, on which the moonbeams were lightly playing. 
| At length, when the first rays of morn clouded the ocean, a vessel was disco- 
vered at adistance. Ziani was the first to discern it. ‘“ Row on!—row on!” 
he cried: “ yonder is my Giovanna!” The oars struck deeper into the waves— 
the galley cut quicker through the waters, and brought them shortly near the 
vessel. Ziani soon recognised Giovanna. She stood at the bow of the vessel, 

as on the morning when she sang to him in the fishing-boat, clad in a white 
dress, glowing with the crimson rays of the morning dawn; but she made a sign 
| to him to return back : and when he extended his arms towards her, and called 
; on her loved name, she cried to him in a voice of earnest entreaty, “ Desist, 
Ziani, and listen to the voiee of your country, which calls you!” 

[But Ziani heeded not her entreaties, and prepared to board the veesel, when 
the patriotic maiden plunged into the sea, and sank to rise no more. ] 

Ziani would have plunged into the waves, to attempt her rescue, had not Mala- 
| piero powerfully held him back. ‘The sailors also wished to save her, but Da- 
| ponte opposed them. “Leave my child in peace,” he cried; “she has chosen 
| her path.” 

Ziani lay senseless in the arms of his friend; Giovanna remained firmly an- 
chored at the bottom of the sea, and the two vessels returned slowly back to 
Venice 

The populace were informed, by Ziani’s domestics, of the reason of his hasty 
departure. They had placed all their hopes on this man; and more furious than 
ever against Daponte and his daughter, they ran in crowds to the harbour, and 
had already seized several vessels, to go in pursuit of Ziani, and bring him back, 

| when they saw his galley returning, and hailed its approach with an universal 
| shout of joy 

Ziani awakened as out of a dream, and looked with surprise around him. 
“Do you hear your people call you!” asked Malapiero, * Do not you hear them 
requiring peace and happiness of you!” 

But Ziani was silent—his eyes fixed on a vacancy. Daponte then seized his 
hand, saying, “* Have you forgotten Giovanna’s last words! Shall she have sa- 
crificed her life in vain '” 

Ziani did not answer. He looked fervently up to heaven, while the big tears 
rolled down his manly cheeks, and stepped silently into the boat which was to 
take him on shore 

The people pressed round him when he landed, crying out, “Accept the 
crown, Ziani!—take the crown—you must be our Doge!” They kissed his 
dress and hands—threw themselves down before him ;—mothers, with their chil- 
dren, clasped his knees ;—the tumult was excessive. No sooner did they per- 
ceive old Daponte, than several voices cried out, ‘‘ There is Vitali’s murderer ! 
Down with him and his daughter! They will also tear Ziani from us!” A 
number rushed forward to seize him. Ziani then proudly raised his head, and 
demanded silence— 

‘*Whoever dares to lay hand on Daponte,” he said with dignified firmness, 
“is adead man! I am now your Doge, and will judge him myself. You have 
chosen me to be your chief, I acquiese in your wish, but be on your guard, for I 
ascend the throne with a heart dead to the tender feelings of humanity!” 





Will you now be my friend, as you have 
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He was now conducted in triumph, amid the shouts and acclamations of the | area of land. The constant identity of the Savoy scene, was aly relieved 
populace, to the Palace of the Senate, where he informed the electers that he | by the cacophony of a cooper, whe practised . chambers” ‘hho ual ee 


was ready to accept the crown. Thus did Ziani ascend the throne—but his heart | When engaged in what he called “ heading” 


remained desolate ! 
Daponte gave himself willingly up to justice 


ted by this august assembly, in consideration of his daughter's noble sacritice 
Daponte then became Ziani’s most faithful attendant. 


| ling,—the understood fee for a reprieve,—he 


and finishing off, the prevailing 
sounds were not select enough to be pronounced truly delightful; in fact, bis 


Ziani submitted his case to the | lucubrations were an acoustic calamity ; and [ felt but little commiseration for 
Senate, and Malapiero defended the old man so successfully, that he was acquit- | him, on hearing that his business fell off daily 


IT must, however, confess that 
the fellow was malleable enough, considering ; for when I tossed him out a shil- 
ted his h r, and re- 





By the firm and wise measures of the new Doge, the republic was soon restored | galed at an adjacent tap until he became beastly drank, so that he had evidently, | 


to peace and tranquillity, and again attained its former pitch of glory 
ple, who idolized their present sovereign, but ever considered his murdered pre- 


decessor as a martyr to intemperate fury, now loudly expressed their wishes that | soliciting one of the gloomy seres which found refage thereim, I bade it go forth 


Ziani should unite himself to the beautiful Bianca, Vitali’s daughter, and thus 
endeavour to obliterate from her mind the melancholy fate of her father. His 
friends also pressed him to marry, hoping that the deep grief which constantly 


The peo- | some faint notions of decency 


The fog scon compelled me to address myself to my candle-box ; and thence 


and grapple with our mutual fuliginous antagonist. And now a splendid emana- 
tion in the shape of Jockey-Boots, from the museum of that Archimedes—Hoby | 
was duly disposed of, with a few other valuables, in one of my portmanteaux. I | 


preyed on his mind might be soothed by female tenderness. But Ziani, who lived | commenced the lower works of the other with a stratum of white cords; my 


like a hermit in his own palace, remained inattentive to the wishes of his friends | 


and the people, and gave Bianca's hand to Malapiero, who already possessed her | cambric-frilled shirts 


affections. 

During this time, the Emperor Frederick had never ceased persecuting Pope 
Alexander the Third, who, finding himself elsewhere insecure from the implaca- 
ble hatred of his rival, and trusting on the friendship and patriotism of the repub- 
lic, at length took refuge in a monastery at Vienna, where his wish appeared to 
be to live retired. But the republic was proud of having the head of the church 
under its protection ; and the Doge, accompanied by the nobles, brought the Pope 
with great pomp out of his solitude, into a magnificent palace prepared for his re- 
ception. They offered to mediate between him and the Emperor, and sent a 
splendid embassy for that purpose to Frederick, who dismissed it however with 
contempt, and insisted on Alexander’s being given up to him. But Ziani, who | 
knew the strength of his country, answered firmly in the negative to this insulting | 
proposition, and preparations were accordingly made for recommencing the war. | 

Pope Alexander felt that his fate was now entirely in the hands of Ziani, and 
thought it politic to use every means in his power to unite the Doge's interest to 
hisown. He had a niece, the Duchess Valdrada, whose excessive beauty, being 
in as great renown as her immense possessions, the richest and most distinguish- 
ed nobles of the country became her suitors. 

Alexander had reserved to himself the disposal of her hand, and as he had al- 
ready rejected several powerful aspirants, he now ardently hoped through her 
means to attach the Doge for ever to his cause. He therefore invited her to Ve- 
nice, where her beauty and charms, far exceeding the renown which had preceded 
her, and being also a pattern of every feminine virtue, each was eager to render 
her homage. Even Ziani acknowledged that he had never seen a more perfect 
woman, and paid her the most distinguished marks of respect. As the Pope dis- 
covered thst Ziani’s noble figure had made a deep impression on his niece, he 
considered his plan of the union to have succeeded, and thought it was now incum- 
bent on him to speak with the Doge on the subject. News arriving at this time 
that the Emperor Frederick was preparing a powerful fleet to send against Ve- 
nice, under the command of his own son Otto, the republic, inflamed by the ex- 
hortations of the Pope, and the glory of protecting his sacred rights, did not hesi- 
tate going out to meet him with only thirty galleys. When Ziani went to take 
leave of the Pope, and ask his blessing, the latter said, “‘ Go courageously to bat- 
tle, my son! my blessing is stronger than a thousand swords. I have destined 
an incomparable jewel for the victor, the hand of the Duchess Valdrada.” 

Ziani went out with his squadron to meet the enemy, and found Frederick’s 
fleet on the coast of Istria, where a dreadful battle ensued. Ziani fought like a 
lion, with Malapiero and Daponte by his side. The latter fell. The superiority 
of the enemy was great, but they could make no stand against the bravery and 
warlike skill of the Venetians. Many of the ships were overpowered, several 
were set on fire, and when at last Ziani and Malapiero boarded the Admiral’s 
vessel and made Prince Otto prisoner with their own hands, the contest was de- 
cided, and the remainder of the fleet escaped. 

The conquerors returned triumphantly to their harbour laden with booty. Never 
had the republic gained a more splendid or important victory. The news of it 
had reached Venice before them. ‘The Pope was overjoyed, for he plainly saw, 
that after this mighty blow, which had thrown the Imperia! Prince into their 
hands, the Emperor must now humiliate himself before him; in order therefore 
to celebrate the return of the victor, he manned a number of vessels and sailed 
from the harbour, accompanied by the Senate and the higher order of the Clergy, 

to meet the Doge. 

Whilst the warriors of Ziani’s fleet were rejoicing and shouting, he stood thought- 
ful and melancholy on the deck of his vessel, looking down silently on the sea 
Malapiero drew near him, and seizing his hand said :—‘‘My Ziani, are you now 
satisfied with your fate ?” 

Ziani looked at him mournfully; “Iam,” he answered, “ but do you know 
what day this is 1” 

Tt was the feast of the assumption, the same day on which, two years before, 
Giovanna had buried herself inthe waves. “See,” continued Ziani, ‘* we shall 
reach the sacred spot where the angelic girl sought refuge in the arms of death, 
from the wild frenzy of my passion; and now without any bridal wreath, adorned 
only with the cold laurel, [ am passing like a stormy cloud over the watery couch 
of my beloved Giovanna, who lies slumbering there, the sleep of eternal rest *” 

Malapiero endeavoured to divert his mind by eonversing with him onthe 
important advantages of the victory, and ventured to mention the name of the 
beautiful Duchess Valdrada. But Ziani shook his head calmly. and said, “I plainly 
see that you are al! calculating falsely! My heart, filled with the eternally beloved 
and sacred image of my Giovanna, and love for my country, finds no place for any 
other feeling.” 

They now perceived at a stance the splendidly adorned vessels, which were 
conducting the Pope and his magnificent suite to meet the conquerors. The mariners 
mutually saluted each other with shouts of joy, andas the vessels drew up together, 
the Pope went on board the Doge's galley, where he embraced him before al the 
people. 

“You are the greatest hero of your time,” said Alexander, “ the pride of your 
country, and the support ofthe church! I am come to bring you blessings and 
thanks!” 

Ziani sunk on his knee before him, but the Pope,after placing his hands upon 
him, raised him up, and continued :—“ But I bring you also my son, the promised 
reward ; receive from my hand Valdrada’s betrothing ring ; she will salute the vic- 
tor as her bridegroom!” On saying which, he presented an elegant gold ring to 
the Doge. 

Ziani took it, but his hand trembled, and his eyes, which were raised towards 
Heaven, filled with tears. ‘ Do you know this spot in the sea!” he asked his 
friend in a whisper. 
for the ships were now stationary, exactly on that part where the waves had closed 
over the lovely formof Giovanna. Ziani at length recovered himself, and turning 


Malapiero answered by a mournful inclination of the head, | Iphigenia and Musidora. 


dress suit followed; and the exhibition closed with my cravats, enclosed im my 
If any wonder exist at the threatened exit of a Kit, so 
admittedly exclusive at that period, from a back-room lodging second floor, it 
remains for me to remind the rising generation, that, no longer ago than a quar- 
ter of acentury, any bachelor of gentlemanly manners, education, and connexions, 
who could command a clean shirt and a decent suit, had seldom occasion to 
sculk clandestinely into Williams’ Boiled Beef Shop, 89, Old Bailey, for his 
“ feed.” 

The tables of many amiable families always commanded a cover for him, after 
a first introduction. Few ever inquired or ever cared where he lodged; and 
those who were guilty of such gothic coarseness of tact were unhesitatingly 
labelled, and had their places assigned them among other cloudy samples of un- 
erystallizable vulgarity 

Having finished packing, my bodily investment occupied little time or care, 
proposing, as I did, to travel all night by the coach. Instead, therefore, of taking 
a farewell dinner with one of my town acquaintance, I requested my landlady to 
get me a chop anda potatoe. Not being either in a position or a mood to exert 
my epicurean hypercriticism upon the culinary effusions of my hostess, | experi- 
enced but a few trifling convulsive twitches at its appearance, when | found that the 
animal portion of my meal had been fried, and the vegetable ditto roasted; the 
more especially as the former seemed to enjoy 2 most exemplary quietude, ina 
perfect looking-glass of fat. But as to the roasted esculent, the deviation seem- 
ed to infer an offensive and personal reflection upon my moral habits, for all ev 
vilized communities know, that a man who would eat a roasted potatoe would 
stick at nothing 

After having transmitted a porter with my luggage, I proceeded to the coach- 
office. My inside place assumed, I tranquilly resigned myself to that moral ab- 
straction which a man of 23 may be supposed to indulge in, on the eve of a matri- 
monial excursion. ‘The silken links of my imaginative chain were rudely dislo- 
cated by the coach-door opening to give ingress to a methodical sort of man, 
endowed with a head displaying the unreffled uniformity of surface presented by 
an early kidney potatoe. A few remarks, exploded by this personage, allusive to 
to the state of the markets at Manchester and Bristol, corroborated by the ma- 
terial existence of four books of patterns which he released from his pockets, 
and deposited in the seat of the coach, dismissed all question as to the calling of 
my fellow traveller. I booked him, of course, as a tailor’s bagman 

Two very fat elderly ladies, evidently sisters, and whose sex, to have judged 
solely from their countenances, would have puzzled a fairish physiologist, were 
soon ushered inside to complete our number, and we made progress through the 
inn-yard and gate-way in solemn silence, nor do I remember that this taciturn 
disposition of our party, seemingly adopted by mutual consent, was much, if at 
all intruded upon during our journey to Bristol. From time to time we separate- 
ly went through the usual ordeal of sullen coachmen claiming their shilling or 
eighteen-pence; neither was there withheld, from the refreshment-needing and 
time-stinted traveller, and solacing tribute of British brandy-and-water bowing hot 
at the coach-door. The man of patterns appeared somewhat attentive to the 
calls of hunger, as he managed, by dint of repeated importunities, to dissipate a 
Bologna sausage, as thick as the cartridge of a six-pounder. 

On our arrival at Bristol, I lost no time in obtaining 4 passage for the shores 
of Monmouthshire, where, at the house of an old and valued acquaintance, I 
fully anticipated meeting, as visitors, an elderly relict, with her only daughter, in 
whose future prospects I felt a more than ordinary interest. My host was @ re- 
tired West India planter, of sober age, lately married to a spinster heiress, who 
at some remote, but not to be nicely ascertained period of her life, had been five 
and forty. She was not a “good one’—she was many degrees distant from a 
good one. She was as the fruit of a crab-slip ingrafted upon a sloe-tree stem— 
sour and astringent. 

I met Eliza, my fully intended, and alone too, in the park, while crossing it, 
in my impatience to arrive at the mansion of my friend. We walked and talked, 
brushing away the crackling hoar-frost which sparkled beneath our feet. The 
naked trees spread their straggling arms, whitened with rime, and sighed to the 
northern gale, which swept beneaih the cold blue sky. I began to be sentimen- 
tal; ‘* Now, dearest Eliza,” I exclaimed, as my arm was raised to encircle her 
waist, “ have your own arguments, aided by my unremitted correspondence with 
your mother, had the effect of removing her scruples to sanction an union, with- 
out which life and future prospects are but as a blank to my"— 

Here my effusion was interrupted by a noise resembling the fall of some heavy 
body, followed by two consecutive sounds of incidental and lighter projectiles, 
vehemently cast upon the turf. On turning round, | beheld the Welch rascal to 
whom I had entrusted my luggage, sprawling like a walrus ashore, with my port- 
manteaux a little in advance of his carcase. ‘The wretch had received orders to 
go round to the mansion by the carriage-road, but having much affected the ap- 
pearance of a neat public-house, 'n a village that skirted the park palings, over 
which I had trespassed, he had dallied awhile with the inmates, and decided to 
follow my example,to make up lost time. This was not the worst of it; the 
fellow’s assiduity had heen so exemplary, that he was beastly, mortally drunk = [ 
looked down in despair upon the disreputable vagabond, as he struggled to re- 
cover his footing, and felt personally involved ia the disgrace 

A horseman, accompanied by a servant in livery and two grey-hounds, now 
came cantering in the distance, and Eliza ran to meet them. I immediately fol- 
lowed, and shortly recognized my friend and host ; the scene was soon explained 
to him; his servant took charge of my effects; and the bibulous transgressor 
was paid and dismissed 

After having transmitted the indispensable to my toilet, I glimmered into the 
drawing-room, and was there introduced to the other visitors. These consisted 
of a Mr. Groutledge, own brother to my hostess, with his wife and two daughters, 

Then followed the “‘ Heer” Grave van Raven, a count 


to join Musidora in a duet. Just as I had made up my mind to retain my station 
all the evening, so as completely to exclude any objectionable proximity of the 
detested Van Raven to Eliza, the clearest and most brilliant tones of a flute eud- 
deniy glided mto the harmony of the female performers, combining the most 
powerful intonation and the most exquisite taste and expression, with such a 
rapidity of execution as | had never heand equalled, or even nearly approached. 
The prano ceased as if by enchantment, and forth from behind the folding-leaves 
of the skreen egressed the bowing Van Raven, with the magic instrument be- 
neath his arm. Of course, his powers were again and again enlisted in the ser- 


| vice of the fair instrumentalists, and it would be paltry and litle of me not to 


confess that he was evidently a musician of the highest order 

On a move to the supper table being proposed, | offered Eliza my arm, and fol- 
lowed the last of the company. During the short fete-d-tdle which the bref pro- 
menade permitted, | found my worst fears confirmed; the Heer Kaven was 
openly approved as the future son-in-law of the old woman ;—the tithe of countess 
for her daughter being so intoxicating as to determine her not to hesitate a 
moment 

A coursing party was fixed by our host for the next morning, and the sun's first 
glance had hardly fallea upon the frosted windows of the stables, ere we found 
him among his stud. Each soon had his mounting assigned hun. The drab 
coloured trowsers of Groutledge struck me as hardly “ the thing” mm such cases, 
and though the close-fitting light-blue pantaloons and Hessian boots of the Dutch- 
man offered a shade more pretension, they still were, in the most charitable con- 
struction, eminently wulgar 

I took occasion to solicit a moment's conversation with the Heer, and he po- 
litely assented. “ Now, Monsieur Le Comte,” said 1, “as you are, without 
doubt, aware that I am the accepted lover of Mias Eliza, you will instantly, ae @ 
gentleman, see the propriety of my requiring you to withdraw any pretension 
you may have formed to that young lady's hand: at all events, after you have 
satisfied yourself by personal reference, that your further attentions will prove 
offensive to her." 

The Comte paused an instant, either to make his decision, or to arrange his 
language ; for it is true that he had no little conceit of his powers in our land 
orthography and accentuation 

* ] shall be tell you, sare,” replied he, stretching his hessian'd leg, and causing 
his right hand and head to gesticulate with the synchronous exactitede of a para- 
lytic mandarin, as he spoke—*' I shall be tell you, sare, to consign my clauns for 
that amiable partner of my future days, who enjoy the privilege of my affection, 
and has the consent of the parent yield to my wishes. You are, Mistare, to 
know that my titles and my properties give my suits very preferably to your own 
You have now my sentiment, nor do I believe myself in the case to change of 
intention.” 

Having effected this splutter, his nostrils expanded like the crimsoned wings of 
the Flamingo 

“Un moment, Monsieur,” said |, as he wheeled round—" my ecard.” 

He bowed ; but gave me to understand that, situated as he was, he felt no re- 
pugnance im flatly declining a meeting He now dashed his toe inte the stirrup, 
and attempting a sprightly vault, reached the saddle with a sonorous fracture of 
his tight blues. Before he had well attained his seat he checked the reins sud 
denly, the mare backed precipitately, and declined him over her right ear A 
greom came forward and picked his hat up—the Heer picked himself up 

Arrived at the coursing ground, we had several excellent runs. At length we 
got sight of a fine spanking hare which bad olbtamed a very considerable start of 
us over the high ground. The dogs were slipped ; my host rode hard to lay them 
in, and away we sped after him, until a broad old fence of blackberry-bramblee 
and sloe bushes opposed our comet-career; the leer dared not either take the 
leap, or dash through wt; he had dismounted, and was ingloriously trying to grub 
his way with his hunting whip, and lead his mare through. Something perm 
cious and unplacable shot through my feelings at the moment, and | obeyed it 
Riding full and determined at the opening gap, and giving the Heer one short 
holloa, when he was close under my nose, | drove my horse through the fence, seat 
tering like chaff before the wind in advance of me, the hat, whip, aod rueful cor- 
porate material of the Belgie proyectile. Pulling up as soon as | calculated he 
could have got himself decently together again, I retrograded, and exclaimed 
affectionately, “ You are hurt Mynheer, perhaps ;"'"—although, realiy, @ profusion 
of bramble scratches, a very considerable hemorrhage from the nasal glands, and 
an eye hermetically sealed by the simultaneous conjunction of two precocious 
black puddings, the one above and the other beneath, were the only pathogno- 
mic evidences, strictly speaking, of the feat be had performed My interest m 
the phenomenon having ceased, | rode on to join my companions 

Long before dinner | received the cartel of the Heer in due form, 1 replied, 
by fixing Bristol and pistols as the place and arms ;»-—time I left to himself , and 
courteously added, that if he gave a preference to the email sword, | should 
yield him the privilege. Briefly recapitulating the correspondence to “ mine 
host,” I took leave on ene of his horses, after haveng dispatched a letter to a 
friend at Bath, requesting him to assist me in the meditated amusement 

The immediate arena for contest, was just beneath the marly fortifications of 
the Romans, on Clifton Downs, close to the windmill, Von Raven's friend was 
an acute little Frenchman, and evidently a mildawe of some pretension He 
bowed in a superb style to my friend—took the pistol-case from his hands, and 
examined the sample. “ Ah! par exemple, niold des prstoleta delicveus. Voyons 
done V'épée, mon cher,—Eh ! ma fir si jose cous consetiler-tenen—un prtit 
instant: je m'en vais vous fawe vow.” He then unrolled from hia cloak, two 
plain sinall swords, classically adapted to their work; and, presenting one to my 
friend, apologized for the liberty he took, apprizing him that /us principal had 
availed himself of the permission to choose his weapon ;-——@ concession on our 
part for the honnéteté of which he hardly knew how to make suitable acknow- 
ledgments 

A few passes soon made it clear to me, that my antagonist Was bo novice in 
the art. His eye was quick, his arm strong, and his science as perfect as a Dutch 
school could administer. His very first movement, after crossing my blade, was 
a powerful and well-directed effort to disarm me. | saw clearly from this, that 
he held my sclence, as an Englishman, very light. In our progress, he was 
induced to change this opinion, and be a little more on his guard, for it hap- 
pened that I had “ graduated” in a French Ecole d'Armes—and before he 
could recover a clumsy Belgic lunge, intended as a “ finale,” I rapidly con- 
signed his weapon to the turf: and there he stood, grim as a new-crunped Dog- 
ger- Bank ced 

He turned about to resume his upper apparel, uttering sundry expletives against 
his debonnaire frend, whom he upbraided for having persuaded him to prefer the 
sinall sword. The Frenchman disdainfully denied the charge. “ Tu en as ments 
—misérable !" screeched the Heer. I instantly walked up, and, thrusting a 
pistol into my opponent's hand, requested him to confine hus quarre! to myself, 





of Belgico-Dutch extraction. He was a sallow tall middle-aged man, surmount 





to the Pope, said : “The reward you offer me, Holy Father, is far greater than | 
merit; but I am already betrothed !—here lies my bride! permit me, in your 
presence, to affiance myself once more to her!” And so saying, he dropped the 
ring into the sea, and looked anxiously after it as it disappeared amid the lightly 
curling waves, and sunk beneath to his bride, who had found a nuptial couch in 
the vast depths of the ocean. 

But the Pope, who put a different construction on Ziani’s words, replied, 
“ Well said, noble Duke! The sea shall henceforth be your bride, you have 
gained her by force of arms. In remembrance of this great day, I command, that 
you and your successors shall annually, on the feast of the Assumption, wed 
yourselves in this manner with the sea, as a testimony of your sovereignty over 
her, which I here concede to you!” 


twenty-five degrees. I scarcely know which his hair best imitated, a collection 
of whale-bone shavings, or the bristles of a porcupine imperfectly saturated with 
Hunt's matchless. The hideous profusion of gloomy dismal reeds and rushes, 
sprung out, in part, from a spongy parsnip-coloured forehead, most ruthlessly 
dibbled by the small-pox His eyes were strictly national. His nose had appa- | 
rently commenced its journey in classic conformity with the noble Roman profile ; 
but, after having described two-thirds of the destined arc, there was an abrupt 
descent of the cartilage, in the form of a valley, from which suddenly emerged | 
a hillock, whose obtuse apex enabled it to give expansion to a pair of nostrils, 
assimilating in diameter, those of a Bellicose dray-horse | 





His upper lip and chin | 





had been decisively of surreptitious acquirement ; either in the shape of murder | 


The Venetians shouted with applause at the institution of this feast, which so | and theft, or a fore-closed mortgage on the person of a Siamese baboon 


much flattered their pride: but Ziani with a look of deep melancholy, pressed 
the hand of his friend, who had alone understood him 

After they had entered Venice in triumph, Ziani sent his prisoner Prince Otto, 
as a messenger of peace to his afflicted father, and Venice had soon the proud 


pleasure of seeing the Emperor and the Pope brought to a reconciliation within | hostess, who seemed to have guessed my purpose, instantly sailed forward, and 


its walls, by the mediation of their Doge. 
Ziani remained unmarried, and celebrated several times the feast instituted by 


himself and the Pope, on the day of Assumption ; but ever with the sentiment of | regaled with the landscape of his face grimacing “ d Cimpossible”’ to the beauty 


a sacred unalterable love for Giovanna, and he cast down the betrothing ring, as 
a testimony that he remained true to her till death 

Ninety-one Doges had ascended the ducal throne since Ziani. During the 
space of six hundred years, they have celebrated the feast of the Marriage with 
the Sea. But none were acquainted with the deep and tender sentument which 
urged the founder to cast the first ring into the waves, and while they ail, in | 
their own vain opinions, conceived they were wedding themselves to the sea, as | 
a proof of their power over it, its immense waves were only the silken curtains 
to Giovanna’s bridal bed, whereon she slept, embosomed in the watery chambers | 
of the fearful deep, and received the betrothing rings, only as a testimony of the 
tender and inviolable fidelity of her Ziani 


—>— 
A COMMON INCIDENT. 

The sun had set in a shabby, and, I may add, an untradesman-lke manner,— 
considering that the city of London was under his immediate controul as to day- 
light. He had been ensconsing himself in a sort of pancake-looking shroud 
ever since one o'clock partia ly many h 


suspending his payments,” like imireds 


yf the bustling trowser'd tribe that waddled beneath his beams; and preparing, 
like them too, to perpetrate his final “systole The gentleman's complete in- 
solvency beco g before three o’clock. | was most iInconsiwerately 

ft to pack, as well as I could, two portmanteaux, which I had stationed on two 
chairs near my lodging windows My suburban locality ena me to command 
the view of a juiet assemblage of countless cabbage s, covering ah unineasuravle 





| company, my seniors in age, I naturally wished to show due deference to their 


When dinner was announced, we all rose, and as there were three males in 


years, by allawing therm to couple with the three old women, on the way to the 
dining-room ; and prepared myself to gain the arm of Eliza. But my lady 





offered me her arm, at the same time directing the abominable Van Raven to 
attend on my coveted partner. At the dinner table, I had the felicity of being 





I adored. Eliza’s mother, sat contemplating the sacrilege, with the most confir- | 
matory composure ;—and suddenly a flood of fire broke in upon my veins. I | 


now wondered, and was shocked at my own dulness, in not having noticed a hun- | 


| dred incidents, tending to bear upon the fact I dreaded. As the inferences | 
| which I drew darkened into conviction, I thrust my soup plate from before me, | 


refused every delectable dish, and helped myself to some broiled brisket of beef 
—an enormity, which I mortally execrate. The Heer van Raven appeared per- | 
fectly at his ease, and quite content with his compamon ; the fellow even opened | 
wide his pewter eyes, and coolly asked me to take wine 

Whilst employed in ruminating upon my beef, I witnessed some murderous | 
efforts of my hostess to develope a couple of fine wood-cocks, upon whose man- | 
gled carcasses her mistaken knife and fork had produced an effect equal to the 
ravages of an exploded shell. I instantly proffered my services, to appease the 
louring frown of her husband, who silently deplored the havoc 

Meantime a light cloud of vulgarity tainted the atmosphere of Mre. Grout- 
ledge, who indulged in the dubious practice of making a selection of morsels on | 
her own plate, and shooting them, by aid of her knife, with remorseless peree- 
that of her husband, occasionally uttering the anodyne 
id so at home.” This little interesting and confidential 
not appear to be duly appreciated by my host; on the contrary, he 


verance into rema;©rak, 


that “they always 
disclosure dia 
‘ 


looked mos abolically disgusted 


On our re-vnion with them in the drawing 


room, I took my seat by the side of Eliza, at the piano, where she was preparing | 


The lady-company soon retired 


ed by a furiously wild chevelure, through the mazes of which, he incessantly 
thrust the fingers of his left hand, divorced from each other at right angles of "7" poliason que tu es 


| pugilistic regle 
| have been pacified 


or Lord Eldon’s purse, never had been supposed more herinencally sealed 


and make a full meal, if he were still aneatisfied. Dot the hery little militaire 
pushed me aside—snatched the pistol I held, and cried, * Est-ce mor qua en as 
Je te couperai la fygure-sacré Perraqueer! ‘Then 
giving @ preparatory spit on the ground, he slapped Mynheer's face, in true foreign 
It was too late now to interfere; nor could the Frenchman 

He strode away from the groupe—wheeled round at twelve 
paces—and my friend and I were compelled to become bottle-holders 

It was arranged that | should utter, as signals, “ un,”—" deuz,”—" tras.” 
Van Raven levelled as “un” fell from my lips; and before deux’ could be pro- 
nounced, his adversary’s hat was perforated by his ball 

“ Sacré cochon!” exclaimed the militarre, who reduced his prim but well-worm 
beaver to proper discipline, and levelled his barre! as he spoke. 

“ You shall reserve your fires, sare,” shouted the Heer, “ since the triggers 
of my pistols have shot themselves before | was aware of myself.” 

“Vous me pardonnerez, lien, coolly responded the maltaie, who, before the 
expiration of another moment, scientifically buned his bullet in the laceps flexor 
cruris of his friend. All that humanity could suggest was promptly executed, 
to alleviate the misfortune of poor Van Raven. We saw hun safely conveyed 
to Clifton, and there left hun with hie camarade 

Six months after, I learnt that he was united to Eliza's mother, who had 
previously driven me to the necessity of inducing my beloved to elope. I have 
since often had occasion to suspect that the appellation, * Perruquer, bestow- 
ed upon him by the hair-trigger, amateur, was not quite irrelevant to Van 
Laven’s early professional avocations. ‘The old lady was no Ninon De | Enclos. 
Long before Van Raven saw her, she had ceased to be fascinating. In fact, she 
had become desperately otyectionatle—as the mothers of beauties frequently do, 
when their daughters come into full bleom—to all ercept those who, blessed 
with tonic reminiscences. cherish and adore each wrinkle, as being the grave of 
a by-gone dimple. Her income was, however, not merely nominally inviting to 
& pecuniary gastronome without a guinea—(nothing has transpired, since the 
marriage, of the Heer's “ properties,” )—tut securely fastened by last will and 
testament (I abhor ite horrid clause) on the back of my dear Eliza'sestate He 
is too phlegmatic to beat his wife 


. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. 
REPORTING, EDITING, SPECULATING, AND PROPRIETS IRSHIPS 
( Coneluded.) 

Excessive ignorance and vulgarity often lead to the most ludicrous scenes i 
newspaper offices. The printer and editor of the “ Observer” is deemed aman 
of such transcendant talents by the proprietor, that he often exercises his jocg 
ment and controul in editing the “ Morning Chronicie.”” On one occasion 4 very 
raw Theban from the Emerald Isie had obtained, honestly or furtively 
into the grounds of the paviuon at Virginia Water, than which Kosamend 7 


wildest Ineh metaphors, 


nm be va 


the enfre 


forthwith wrote a description of the place, tui of the 
aud more redolent of hyperbole and blunder, than even a Malesian © 
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posed tc delight it. He offered his manuscnpt at a penuy-a-line to the learned 
editor of the “Observer.” who bought « with avidity, and inserted it in the 
« Mornme Chronicle” Could 0 have been read as a quiz or hoes, or rather had 
it been written as » burlesque, it would have shown very considerable wit ; tut, 
like Mr. Diiion’s Lord Mayor's Journey to Oxford, it was a composition meant 
“Io downright earnest.” The Emeraider described in ecstacy the more than 
heaverily beauties of this retreat, on which the King had «pent almost countless 
sume of the public money He dwelt with emphasis on the beautiful brow 








gravel walk, “ of a light pale straw colour, worthy the patronage of maycaly ? 
He then proceeded to expatiale upon the variety of eurprists ; 
bushes which ** Meandered on the tops of the hille;"’ and meammng, if he had 
any meaning, to describe the walks that rachated from the house, as a centre, to 
the cireamfereace of the gronnds, he declared that there were a nomber of beau 
tifal paths that walked away in a thousand directions, and seemed to lead toa 
thousand points, * when in fact they lead nowhere.” Afier a tresue of 6 tbeo- 
minable rhodomontade, the author concluded with an Inesh rhapsody—* U Vw 
i) the Lakes 


gi large anriite ar 





il thy ec} 





ginia’ lovely Vi ia' nothing can eq “rina; f n 
of Killarney It may easily be wnagined that such vile trash, apa er of 
classical celebrity, would not only injure its character, but vex and mortify ite 
highly repatable editor 

It stating these facts of the “ Observer,” the | 
paper 4 few yeara ago, when Sunday papers were read only by journeymen me 
chanics, it must not be supposed that it is intended to deteriorate the character of 
the weekly press. This part of the press, im fact contains by far the greatest 
portion of italent—and for an obvious reason , the little eapital required for the 
venture of a Sunday paper, puts such speculations w ithim the reach of literary 
men. Another class of readersof Sunday papers bas sprung up of late years 
In the dave of the “ Observer,” and of Johnson's Sanday Monitor,” the Sunday 
papers were merely week!y summaries, intended for those whove constant al our 
and want of means prevented them from reading the daily jo Is Now, a 
most all the really intellectual and independent or honest speculations pon pub- 
tie affaive, are to be found in these publications. ‘The fact is, that there ts an 
enorinows degree of literary talent employed in the weekly papers. ‘The “ Athe 
neum"™ can hardly be considered as a newspaper; it is a weekiy magazine, and 
admirably conducted. The “ Examiner,” the “ Speetaior,” the “ Atlas,” and 
two or three others, are also as valuable from their literary critiques, as from 
their general sound writing 

Of the Sunday papers there is one, “ Bell's Life in London,” which is not 
void of heamour, and is edited with some talent; and yet, like the “ Observer,” 
it is deticnted to a spirit or race quickly passing, or already passed away-—“ The 
Ring” ‘The mont «ily lads now undemstand, that a purse for a fight is made up 
by the flash houses, upon a calculation, never falsified, that the pickpockets will 


ading and almost only Sunday 














make «o much by the plunder of the spectators, that the landlords will not only 


but reap further profite by the expenditure of 





be re paid the capital they a Ivar 
those who have become “ flush” by their dexterity. There are two flash houses 
alone, which are always ready to advance one hundred and fifty pounds on this 
principle, wpon the fight and one of these flash houses, to my personal know 
ledge, is under the protection of a Bow Street officer, who has foiled Sir Richare 
Birnie, by contriving the eseape of thieves whom he wae sent to arrest im thie 
den of infamy. This ie a system which will not exist much longer. It is as 
bad as that of the dayeof Sir John Fielding, when the magistrates themselves 
were sleeping partners m the recerving houses. 

In moet fights, every event of the fight os arranged, determined, and settled 
long before the fight begins Who shall receive and give the first knock-down 
Wow, who «hall draw the first blood, who shall be beaten, and in what round, or 
at what signal, are all points settled before the fight, by the black leas. ‘The 
“gine” itself is not acquainted with the secrets—only the miscreants hired for 
the purpose of the fraud, with their © frends " are “ let into it How far they 
may divulge the secrets imparted to them, for their own base objects, is another 
point Fair stand up fights have been knocked on the head. What are called 
sporting papers, must “back out’ of thew oecupation, and that very quickly— 
their  oecupation's gone ' 

There ie an outcry made against “The Age,” as vituperative of private cha- 
racter, and as assailant against all that an honest newspaper would feel to be 
exempt from the pale of newspaper cognizance Without involving this point, 
T may apply to the subject the excellent observation of Bonaparte to a person 
reading ‘Tacitus to him, and expressing his abhorrence of the Roman Emperors, 
“ Why did the people submit to those emperors.” ‘This is tantamount to Ma- 
chiavel’s anreaeme, “any government is good enough for a people that submits 
to it.” If the public did not approve of the ‘ Age,” or delight in it, the paper 
would soon change ita character. ‘The world is exceedingly prone to abuse what 
it most enjoys, and there is not a more certain test of the prevalence of any 
practice than the general disposition to “ mouth against it.” That the “Age” 
im Occasionally indefensible, we grant, and that causing us to smile, is no excuse 
for indecency ; but if thie paper was not to the public taste, it would not be pur- 
chased, and would of course die a natural death. Yet is this the case’ Is 1 
not taken in almost every club in London, and seized by the members as the 
first paper to be read 'Do not elderly gentlemen pore over its contents, and then 
go home and take their families to church! And if the “ Age’ is mentioned 
in their domestic circle, lift up their voices and protest it never shall be admitted 
into the house! This is the fact, and the public are to blame if the “‘ Age” is a 
bat paper, much more than the proprietors As Shakespeare says in ** Measure 
for Measure 





*“ Shame to him, whose croel striking, 
Kills for faultsof his men Lhing.”’ 

I now shall refer, i proof of the public taste for attacks upon individuals, to 
a paper of a very different description ; the high Tory paper, edited by Theodore 
Hood, “John Bull.” It had, for a long period, been the custom of the Whigs 
and Radicals to make personal attacks upen the Tory party, who did not con- 
descend to retalinte. When this newspaper was established, it immediately 
commenced the system of retahation, and, for any quantity of mud thrown at the 
Tories, “ John Bull” had always a double allowance to return. So stung were 
the opposite parties by the keen satire and oruinal wit of the editor, that they 
had cried out shame at the very proceedings which they set the example of for 
#o many years. The paper then rose to the zenith of its reputation ; now that 
the war upon private character has, by mutual consent, as it were subsided, this 
paper is not not so much sought after, although it has the strongest claims for its 








consistency and powerful writing; but while its editor was the political Ansto- 
phanes of the day, every one laughed at, praised, and took in the “ John Bull.’ 

Like the stage, the press but “ echoes back the public voice ;" and it is due to 
the middle classes to say that the Sunday papers, which are addressed to them, 
are of a better mora! and hicher intellect than those addressed to the 1 per classes 
Asa proof of this, | may cite the “ Weekly Dispatch,” the cirewlation of which 
exceeds any thing ever known in England or in Evrope. According tothe last 
returns of stamps to parliament, the average circulation of each number of the 
* Times” was about 13,300, whereas that of the “ Weekly Dispatch,” amount 
ed to 33,350. | very low circulation of the “Court Journal.” the lowest iy 
the scale of all weekly papers, is an honour to the good sense of the py In 
the great community of a metropolis there always must bea large body of nch 
retired traders and wealthy parvenus, aldermen’s wives, common councilmen's 

















| Belgium, ard the “ Chronicle” did not 


| 
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| in respect to the exigencies of the public service ; but where the service does | 
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gaping like the parched desert for the refreshing shower, and each man stood tip- 
toe in anxiety for the fateof Oporto. The attack was made and repelled, the 
history appeared inthe * Times” and “ Herald,” but not in the “ Chronicle” tll 
the day after. The two former papers sent reporters to Oporto, and the ** Chro- 
“turers, traders, politicians, and 


‘ 


niche’ did not. Agaim. our merchants, mar 
in short, all the world were in breathless anxiety for the King of Holland's speech 
ily papers except the 








to the Chambers. lt arriwed and a peared in all the d 
“Morning Chronicle.’ “ut and ** Herald” sent reporters to 
jitter destitution of foreign news, 
rs, and with an utter vacuity of all itelli- 
mself © P. Q. sent his anonymous and 


In fact, the 








at the most awful crime of fore 
gence whatever, a stranger sguing h 
unumeations from France These were totally disregarded and 








gratuiious ce 
contemned until an bour of distress, when there was nothing to fill the columns, 
ami one of these letiers wae used ad cap! ndum, and as a forlorn hope Though 
their style is pot goo', their matter is excellent They have P oved the salvation 
of the paper im its last struggles. The wrter has now five guineas a week for 
his communications 

The tyranny of the press over employés is incredible The author of the 
“Cor Law Rhymes” observes, that workmen in the manufactunng towns who 
become masters, are always the most severe and unfeeling to the men. The same 





principle pervades every stage of society. No officer is so merciless 4 martinet 
as the man raised from before the mast: the worst of al! negro owners is the 


rate, delicate, and unjust 





»; and the most inconsi 





mulatto or emancipated sls 


tyrant over 4 newspaper ¢ iblishment is sure to have bes some low reporter 
raised to the editorship, or some ignorant mushroom whom good fortune or roguery 
has raised to the proprietors) ip 


I'he words of Ebenezer Elliot, the author of “ Corn Law Rhymes,” are for- 








eile * Perhaps the moet frightful symptom of our social disease is exhibited 
by the masters who have been workmen, and who exceed in arrogance and inso- 
lence by many ¢ ces the cab driving sons of the sons from the dunghil! sprung.” 
Let us sketch some actual scenes, of very receut occurrence It must be pre- 





mused, that in the navy a the army, 4)] personal considerations are as pouglit 


+} 
not require the sacrifice of tha interests, or health, or convenience of any indi- 
vidual, they are held in respect: This is not the case in the service of the press 
A proprietor of a newspaper writes to a reporter, a married man, domestic with 
his fami'y—* Dear sir, I re quest to see you at the office, at six this evening.” 
The reporter arrives, and is addressed thus. “ The court-martial on Admiral 
Codrington is to sit at Portsmouth. Jt will last perhaps a fortnight or three 
weeks. Ihave taken your place in the seven o'clock coach, and you will pro- 
ceed, sir, directly to Portsmouth and report the proceedings.” ‘‘ I] wish you had 


mentioned this in your letter; I might have taken leave of my children, made 





some little famuly Trangements, and have at least carried a change of lmen.”’ 


©, sir, yon can send your keys home by a porter, and your family can send 





clothes after you.” “ But, sir, there is no earthly occasion for this despatch ; 
and I have left even my desk unlocked, and my papers at sixes and sevens.” 
* Don't talk to me, sir; if you don’t like my service you can resign.” This 
stupid and brutal bashawiem reduces a gentleman to the alternative of a sudden 
loss of income, or to this utterly useless and wanton sz 
convenience, ‘To another person, who from domestic : 
send him ona distant service, as one of the establishment conversant with the 
object sent for is willing to go. The laconic reply is, “Sir, you can resign.” 








liction begs him not to 


Again, he writes to a gentleman, “ Dear sir, immediately on the rece iptof this 
and uf you can join 
with the reporters of the ‘Times’ and ‘Herald, it will be desirable | am,” 
&c. The idea of going to a besieged town in Portugal, staying out the siege, 
and returning for £40 is sufficiently ludicrous. But in this case the reporter 
replies, “I am a lheutenant in the navy, and can’t leave England without an Ad- 
miralty permission; I cannot go beyond seas without altering a policy, whieh 


you will proceed to Oporto ma Falmouth. I enclose you £40, 








ensures my life for alarge sum; and lastly, I cannot quit my family thus even 
without an hour's notice.” The breach on the subject was, very fortunately 
for the reporter, healed by the imtervention of a third party, whe had influence 

Just before poor Perry's death, a retarn of stamps was moved for, and it dis- 
played a circulation of the “ Chronicle’ below what any had imagined. Whig- 
gism was not only on the wane, but wealth and age had rendered Mr. Perry rather 
negligent, indolent, and timid. Upon hie death, the paper was to be sold without 
reserve. ‘The first bidder was Mr. Maberiey, the member, who no doubt would 
have made it a very fine property, anda most useful periodical. Backed, however, 
by stationers, and stimulated by anoble thirst of fame, the preseut proprietor 
purchased the copyright for £40,000, to be paid by instalments, with interest 
upon each instalment as long as it should be in arrear. The fate of the paper 
n such hands was obvious 

Of all the writers and editors in London, it appears to me that Mr. Black 
is the most philosophical and profound. The editor of the “* Globe” is more 
terse and less diffuse, but he is not more philosophic. The writer of the “Times,” 
is completely a man of an university—full of prejudices, totally destitute of phi- 
losophy and science, but well read in literature, and a dexterous logomochist, or 
perhaps a good philologist. But Mr. Black's leading articles in the “ Morning 
Chronicle” used to be perfect studies and a person might make himself a well- 
informed gentleman, and collect materials for thinking, more profoundly thar 
many men can think, by reading the ** Chronicle’ alone. Mr. Black's reading is 
more extensive than any man’s lever knew. His studies are not only well 
directed, but his mind is so full of arrangement, that his knowledge is always 
ready for the occasion. Whatever subjects arise, he has at his command all the 
hest information upon them; and his faculty of combining and classmg know- 





ledge so astoestablish the general principles upon which the subjects must 


reat, and by which they must be determined, ts the finest 1 ever knew Not- 


withstanding this, the “ Morning Chronicle,” for causes which I have stated, is | 


the worst paper London has possessed for many years. ‘The editor's faculty for 
generalization is excellent Very different are the far-famed leaders of the 
“ Trves.”’ A man is scarcely ever wiser for reading an article in that journal 
He collects few materials for thinking, and, is seldom put in the right way of 
thought. The leaders of the “ Times” display a superb and vigorous command 


of words, and for the conveyance of sentiment, the declaration of opinions, 


| rousing the passions, and fixing the prejudices of the world, they never have beer 


| sulject. The lady's memory was fortunately four 


ladies, ex-sheriffs daughters, an! female relatives of ex-lLord Mavors These 
people are always the prey of the disease of longing to know what is fashionabl 
among the great, and like the former editorot the * Herald,’ they are « pen to 
every imposition, and the more gross the absurdity the more easily are they im 
posed upon Thev have no test of right and zg, an’ “ My Lord said three } 
times, Jerningham, Jernincham, Jerningham, bring me my garters,” is the sort 
of trash which they mistake for aristocratic news Any paper, therefore, 





has the cunning to address itself to these classes, and will assume a title of 





fashion, and aid its sale by pictures, is sure to succeed fora short time, a 
limited extent : bet itie no part or parce | of the press It has its run until som 
rich city knight's lady becomes the butt of all jokes by her cancatures of uw 
great, and she finds the source of information to be a mere fodge. She retires 
overwhelmed with confusion, her fate anime day's joke, and the fashionable 
journal ts rejected by her and all her coterie 








The number of stamps is not an mfallible test of the circulation of a new 
paper It is the trick of some proprietors to take Out a great many m stamps 
than they want. and to sell t natat ’ oss to country publicat Ss, mn Or 
der to give afalse appearance of circulation to their journal, and thus acquire 
advertisements and confidence. A few months ago the “Times” denied the pe ‘ 


sibility of such a practice, but with arguments which clearly proved its possibility 
and existence 
The fate of the “ Chronicle wnce the first journal of Pur 





even under the very ablest editor nm England,a paper cannot succeed. if it be 
partially managed by illiterate men, iflerent to the richts and decencies of 
those around them. ‘The expenses of foreign news and extafs ttes are s« v\ 
that the principal papers club equal sums, and receive equally whatever news 
mayarnve. The “ Mornitig Chronicle.” tu t tt g deart ANY inte 
gence worth having from France, withdrew from + subser nporse. I 
luckily thie happened on the very eve of the revolution of the bees cates. at 
the “¢ hronx eo” was without the most | nport { foreign news ever recelvec 


since the peace of 1814 The interval of parhament is what i 
called “the dull times for newspapers,’ and the “ Chronicle.” having no on 
point of strength or attraction except its reporting and leading articles, { 
dullness more than anv paper in London. [f the Bona Dea of 
not send a Thurtell, a Burke. or a Bishop, or if the assize cases do not supply 
some traces for murder. rape, or seduction, some Manchester massacre or Bristol 
conflagration, then indeed are the newspapers most dull. stale. fa: 
~~ * . peal, 


eels the 


newspapers dk 


table The propitious gods set 6 
times, but unfortunately the “ Chror 


ne most admirable matter in the bact 


"missed the best of it. The country was 


great-grandiather was only remembered by name, and by 


equalled. Of philosophy they can make no boast, and they often display a most 
deplorable ignorance of the general principle and even of the elements of po 
litical actence 
—>—. 
LIFE OF ADAM CLARKE. 
fn Account of the Infancy, Religious and Literary Life of Adam Clarke. 
LL.D., F.A.S. Edited by the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, M.A London : Clarke 


Dr. Adam Clarke's father was, it appears, “son to William Clarke. who was 
son to John Clarke, who was son to William Clarke.” These interesting 
genealogical facts were collected by the Doctor himself, who travelled “ ome 


hundred miles out of his way,’ to communicate with his Aunt M‘Ready on th 


j is sound as a bell,”’ but 


she could no further go” than to the last-mentioned William, and the Doctor 


on writing to one of his family observes, “ it is wel! that we have saved so 


much ! Of the father of the Doctor we have some few particulars—he was a 
schoolmaster at an obscure village called Moybe g, t rwuslip of Cootinaglugeg 
in the parish of Kilcronaghan, m the barony of Loughinohallin.” 

** He taught by himself alone, Reading, W ng, at {rithmetic, comprising 
Book-keemng, Trigonometry, and Navigation; together with the Greek and 
Latin classics The price at which each was taught may be eputed a cu- 
riosity -— 


* Reading, 1 1-2d. per week ; Writing, 2d; Writing and Accompts, 4d.; and 








Greek and Latin, 7s. per quarter 

Here then there ought to be, and in the main there is, an instructive auto 
biography of a humble man, who rose by his genius and his virtue to rank and 
station in soclety—a man who sprung frum the very humblest classes, whose 


who had outlived 





her generation—and yet, such is human weakness, this work opens with five ar 


| twenty pages of genealogical nonsense, that would hardly have been tol rated, 
had the fifty quarterings of the Howards or the Courtenays graced the title page 
take this first sentence as a specimen :— ‘ 
“ Whether the fami!v of the Clar] rere rmar tract) ' 
easily scertaine a If iteven we Te es yep a a - a er ; 
, } evident that it cid not come 


with William the Conqueror, as no such name exists in any copy of the Ri 
f Basile Abbey, (4 f 


rai ¢ which have been searched for the pur 





postr. nw ch 
was entered all the names of the nobility and dist nowished Fn es that ac- 
compamed William im his first expedition ; or, who afterwards came over 
settled in England.” 
W shall say no more on this sulject, bacause the moral truth which it il 
ustrates, hes on the surface 
This bref record of the life of so yustiy celebrated a man. has f to us 
extremeiy interesting In the present high and palmy days of Methodism, litt 
“ i the teachers and preachers believe of the labours. the sufferings. a the 
privations of the early ministers We shall therefore give a sketch of Dr 
Clarke's lif i) reference to this point 
Adam Cla ays of a very ser s and devout turn of o was 
s constant clase meetings, ar i had, even when fea y 1 
freque ¥ ex ximonished His character becoming k wn te Mr 
Wesley t le at Ir i. adrrect @ tha « g ( Ke 
should be ser ngswood Scho stale estabilie ear Brist —s 
‘ r Weslev I zh repute am e Methodists 
Mr. Clarke gives a melarn ¥ mecture of t = ootebeats x we sha 
ete extract the a« ‘ sy's journe and his recept here The 


*rifice of his feelings and | 


. eee 
readet must understand, that though the narrative is throughout written in 
third person, it Is really the Doctor that is speaking _ 

« As the coach for Bristol was to go at three o'clock in the morning, it was 
theught best that A C. should sleep at the inn When he had paid his coac), 
outside fare to Bristol, and sixpence for his bed, he found that he Gad remair), 

Ing 


ove shilling and ninepence cnly. On this he could not draw extensively for s 


the 


port on the way; nor was he anxious, as he was wel! inured to self-denia - : 
fasting. He left Birmingham at three o'clock, A.M. Auz. Mth, and reached: 
Lamb Inn im Broad Mead, Bristol, at eighto’clock that night Juring the w} 
of this time, his entire subsistence had been a penny loaf and a halfpenny worth 


of apples! The day had been stormy, and he had been often wet to the sk 


y 
h 


aml not being used to such travelling he was sufficiently fatigued and exhaustea 
when he reached Bristol He was shown to the kitchen, where there h ippening 
| to be a good fire, he got himself warmed: and he asked fora piece of bread A 


‘ Water, water !’ said one of the servants, ‘}; 





cheese, and a drink of water 
| you not better have a pint of beer ?"—‘ No, I prefer a drink of water,’ said he - jz 


was brought, and for this homely supper he paid sixpence, @ 














, s 
bed before he lay down ; be had now sevenpence-ha!fpenny remaining, sixpence 
of which the chambermaid charged for taking care of his box: he had three. 
halfpence left, his whole substance, to begin the world at Kingswoox The 








next morning early, Aug. 25th, he left the inn, and walked to Kingswood, and 

got thither about seven o'clock.* * *A. C. inquired of a young lad, whom he syp- 
. Ps *t 

posed to be one of the scholars, if Mr. Simpson (the head master) was at home? 


Being informed that he was, he begged leave to see him ;—he was introduced, 
ind delivered Mr. Wesley's letter. Mr. S. appearing surprised, said, ‘ He had 
heard nothing of it, and that they had no room in the school for any one ; that 
Mr. Wesley was now in Cornwall, but was expected in a fortnight :’ and added 
You must go back to Bristol, and lodge there till he comes.” These were Ap- 
palling tidings! Adar had travelled several hundred miles both by sea and land 
in quest of a chimerical Utopia and Garden of Paradise, and now all his hopes 
were in 4 moment crushed to death 
With a heart full of distress, Adam ventured to say, ‘ Sir, I cannot go back 
to Bristol, I have expended all my money, and bave nothing to subsist on Mr 
S. said, ‘ Why should you come to Kingswood, it is only for preacher's children, 
or for such preachers as cannot read their Bible; and it appears from this in- 
formation, that you have already been at a classical school, and that you have 
read both Greek and Latin authors.’ Adam said, ‘1 am come to improve myself 
| in various ways by the advantages which I understood Kingswood could afford.’ 
| Mr. S. replied that, ‘ It was not necessary , if you are already a preacher, yor 
had better go out into the work at large, for there isno room for you in the 
school, and not one spare bed in the house.’ Jt was now with his poor heart -— 
Hei mihi! quanta de spe decidi! 
The rest I shall give in A. C.’s own words 
“ At last it was agreed, that there was aspare room on the end of the chap 
where I might lodge till Mr. Wesley should come from Cornwall; and that I 
must stay in that room and not come into the house 
to the place, and was told, one of the maids should bring me my daily food at the 


due tunes. As soon as 1 was left alone, 1 kneeled down to God with strong 








was accordingly shown 


erying and tears. I was astranger ina strange land, and alas! among strang: 

people: utterly friendless and pennyless. I felt also that J was not at literty, 

but only to run away :—this I believe would have been grateful to the unfeeling 
> > 


people into whose hands I had fallen 

“IT was left to make my own bed, sweep my own room, and empty my own 
basin, &c. &c. as I pleased! For more than three weeks no soul performed any 
kind act for me. And as they did not give orders to the man to bring out my box, 
I was left without a change of any kind, till the Thursday of the second week - 
when I asked permission to go out of my prison-house to Bristol for my box; 


which being granted, I walked to Bristol and carried my box on my head, more 
* . + 


than four miles, without any kind of assistance 


‘“* As both the days and niguts were very cold, the season then being unnatu- 
rally so, I begged to have a little fire. This was denied me, though coals wer. 


raised withm a few rods of the house, and were very cheap ; and had it been 


otherwise, they were not at their expense ; they were paid for out of the pudlic 


collections, made for that school; to which many of my friends made an annual 


liberal offering 

* One day, having seen Mr. S. walking in the garden, I went to him and told 
him I was starving with cold ; and showed him my fingers then bloodless through 
cold! He tock me to the hall, showed me a cord which hung from the roof, to 


of which was affixed a cross stick: and told m« Lo jump up and catch 





' 





hold of the stick, and swing by my hands, and that would help to restore the cir- 
ewation. I did so; and had been at the exercise ouly a few minutes when Mrs 

S. came and drove both him and myself away, under pretence that we should 
lirty the floor! From thie woman I received no kindness. A more unfeeling 
woman I had never met. She was probably very clever—all stood in awe of her 
—for my own part, I feared her more than I feared Satan himself. When near- 


ly crip] led with cold, and I had stolen into the kitchen to warm myse If fora few 





moments, if I had heard her voice in the hall, I have run as a man weuld who is 
pursued inthe jungles of Bengal by 4 royal tiger.” 

Some short time after, Mr. Wesley arrived, when young Clarke had a bed as- 
signed hun in the house, and permission to dine with the family—but he men- 
tions here a curious instance of the strange tyranny exercised by those in autho- 
ty :— 

‘Tt was soon observed at table that I drank no person’s health. The truth is, 
I had ever considered it an absurd and senseless custom, and could not bring my 
mind to it. At this table, every person when he drank was obliged to run the 
following gauntlet. He must drink the health of Mr. Simpson—Mrs. Simpson 
Miss Simpson—Mr. Bayley—Mr. De Boudry—all the foreign gentlemen— 
enall the parlour boaders, down one side of the long table, and up the other, 





| one by one, andall the cisifors who might be there :—after which it was lawful 
for him to drink his 
|} “On Mrs Simpson's insisting upon my going through this routine, and drink- 
ng all healths, I told her] hada scruple of conscience, and could not submit to 


lass of beer 





| it till better informed; and hoped she would not insist on it She answered, 
| * You certainly shall: you shall not drink at table unless you drink the healths 
of the company as the others lo Mr. Wesley drinks healths; Mr. Fletcher 
does the same; but you will not do it, because of course you have more wisd 





ind piety than they have.’ To this I could not reply I was in Rome, and it 


would have been absurd in me to have attempted to contend with the pope 
| consequence was, I never had a drop of fluid with my meat during the rest of my 





stay at this place This was a sore trial to me, for I never had an easy deglu 
tition, and was always obliged to sap with my food, in order to get it easily swal- 
lowed. I had now no help, but to take very smal! bits, and eat little ; and then 
yoout to the vile straining stone behind the kitchen, for some of the half-putrid 
pit water ; and thus terminate my unsatisfactory meal.” 





In conclusion, the Doctor sums up his judgment with the decl aration, that 
Kingswood was the worst school he had ever seen—it was perfectly disorganized 
—the little cinidren of the preachers suffered great indignities, and both their 
souls and bodies were shamefully neglected—while the parlour boarders, the sons 


of wealthy parents, had every kind of respect paid them 


it was not, therefore, with regret that he, though not more than eivhteen. re 


ceived directions to go out on the work of the ministry Sradford and its neig 





bourhood were assigned to him. There he was found pre-eminently useful, 
his conduct was such, that he was “ admitted into Full Connexion,” after having 
travelled only eleven months. Upon this occasion, he mentions a little piece of 
jesuitry, ridiculous enough, especially when read in connexion with his early scru- 
ples about truth-telling. Before he left Ireland, he had, he mentions, so reason- 
ed and speculated, that the whole world seemed to him little else than a conge- 
ries of ill-connected ideas, and himself but a visionary being, and in his anxious 
desire to say nothing but what was indisputably true, he was afraid to affirm or 
deny any thing. A curious dialogue which passed between him and a Mr. Ben- 
nett, with whom he then resided, is given in illustration :— 

‘“«* Adam, have you been at ——1?’ ‘I think I have, Sir..’ ‘ Did you see Mr 
ans 4° ‘T believe I did ‘Did you deliver the me ssage’’ ‘J think so 
‘What did he say'’ ‘I cannot say; I am not sure that he said so and so. if | 
vad ever been there and seen him ;—and I am not sure that he did not say what 
I think I have just now told you.’ ‘Why, Adam, I cannot tell what you mean '’” 

Among other questions always asked before admission, is the following, “ Are 


you in deb 
hrough rather a whimsica 
puzzled and nonplosed Mr. Clarke. Walking in the street that morning with ano- 





incident, this question was likely to have deeply 








ther preacher, a poor man asked a halfpenny. Mr. C. had none, but borrowed 
one from the preacher who was walking with him. That preacher happening to 
ro out of town, he covld not see him during the day to repay this smal] sum 
When he stood up with the others he knew not what to say, when the question, 
ire you mn debt? should be proposed : he thought, ‘If I say J am in debt, they 
will ask me How much? when I say I owe one halfpenny, they will naturally 
suppose me to be a fool. If I say J am not im debt, this will be a he; for I] owe 
one halfpenny, and am as truly under the obligation to pay, as if the sum were 
twenty pounds, and while I owe that I cannot consistently with eternal truth, 
sav, | am not wn debt.’ He was now most completely within the horns of 4 
emma ; and which totake he knew not, and the question being put to him be- 
fore he could make up his mind—‘ Mr. Clarke, are you in debt?’ he dissolved 
t lifficulty in a moment by answering—Not one penny 

Mr. Clarke was now remove from the Bradford to the Norwich Circuit 
4 picture of the condition of a Methodist preacher at that time may be inte 

A fa y iivec | preacher s ous a provided for th ™ at s 

er me 1 the was t th stewards’ and leaders 
the end t 4 ‘i a sc ha n was most certalny neicere the 
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hest prea her who ate the fewest mea's, because his bills were the smailes?. In 
this respect Mr. Clarke exct lled : he took only a littl milk to his breakfast, 
iy tea or coffee - and took nothing im the evening ence his tills were 
drank no ff it thing in tt os his bills were 


the preachers were invited out, and this 






very small” Sometimes, but not ofte 
also con ited to lessen the expense 
“* The coals in Norwich are remarka 


r 








y bad, and it is a common custom to blow 
the fire almost continually, m or to keep it alive, or to perform the operations 
of cookery. * * * When 
house in this city, he found the lows worn out, so that they would bold no 
wind : and the fire-riddle, or instrument by which they sifted the ashes and re- 
1 all the cinders to the grate, worn beyond use. ‘The poker also was burnt 
stump. He said to Mrs. P., the housekeeper, ‘ Why do you not get new 


4 a 





entered on his lodging in the preachers’ 









instruments here, or else get these repaire - 
ither, the society is so poor." Is it so? well, som g may be don I can- 
4 


’ 
not mend the poker, for that requires a yut I think | can mend the bel- 


sh 
‘ { 


s and the riddle"—‘ Can you t\—‘ Yes, if you can furnish me with a little | 





leather, no matter, old or old tin kettle or saucepan. ‘Take these 
pence, and go and bring me a hundred of tw y tacks. An old parr of leathern 


smal! clothes, furnished him with materials for mending the bellows; which he 








wle air tight; and an old saucepan, which he unsoldered by holding over 

riddle. He borrowed a stab aw! and a hain 
mer, from a shoemaker, and getting an old pair of scissors, he cut out the tin, 
; 1 in it the necessary holes, used the facks as rivets, having a flat iron for 
1, which he held between his knees ; and thus soon restored this necessary 
-tive usefulness. Thus, at the expense of twopence to him- 
these two instruments serviceable : and the stewards, seeing this, 
mustered courage to get the poker new bitted ! 

“In this city he frequently cleaned and blacked his own shoes, and those of 
his brethren, as there was no person regularly employed to do this service.” 

“ Tt was curious to see him set off from the chapel in Cherry Lane, his bags 
tied upon his back, and thus walk through the city of Norwich, and return in the 
same way, several days after, covered with dust and mud, and greatly fatigued 
Bot this was far from being the worst: exci pt ata very few places, the accom 
modations were exceedingly bad. Sometimes in the severest weeks of one of 
the most severe winters, he was obliged to lodge in a loft, where, through the 
floor he could see everything below; and sometimes in an oul-house, where per- 
haps, for seven years together, there had not been a spark of fire lighted The 
winter of 1783 was exceedingly severe, and the cold intense. * * * 

“He has sometimes carried with him a parcel of coarse brown paper, and with 
a hammer and chise!, payed up some of the larger crevices under the bed, to pre- 
vent him from total starvation! Add to all this, very homely food, and some- 
times but little of it; which the poor people most readily shared with him who 








the fire, furnished tin to mend the 











an anvil, 











came to their houses and their hearts with the Gospel! of their salvation.” 

“Mr. C. preached in several new places, and among thé restin Diss, then, 
very unpromising, but now the head of a circuit. He has gone frequently there, 
put up his horse at an inn, preached, paid for his horse, and rode several miles to 
preach at some other place, without any soul offemng him even a morse! of 


bread: and such was the state of his finances that both he and bis horse could 





not eat, and the poor brute must not fast What could three pounds per quarter 
; j 7 








lo, besides provi r cli s, a few books, and all necessaries of life, t re 
articles of food excepted ; which, as we have seen, was furnished at the different 
places where he preached. ‘These twelve pounds per ann. out of which eac! 


preacher paid a guinea for the support of superannuated preachers and preachers 
widows, was the whole salary of a Methodist itinerant preacher.” 

Atter about eleven months’ residence in Norfolk, (during which time he 
preached about 450 sermons, besides exhortations,) Mr. Clarke was appointed 
to the St. Austell Circuit, in Cornwall, and “a guinea was sent hin to defray 








° 
his expenses” on a journey of nearly four hundred miles. Well inay he say, 
“(these were times in which no man from secular motives, could take up thi 


work of a travelling preacher 
; 

















“ This (le says) was a fatigning journey: he generally role between forty and 
fifty miles per deem; and as he had but a guinea and a half-crouwn when he set 
out, he seldom had more than one slight meal in the day, as the eep of his horse 
required nearly al! his cash. A penny loaf served for breakfast and dinner: a 
to supper he was always obligt 1to take something atthe places where he rested 
for the night; but that was, generally, a very light repast.”’ 

In August, 1785, Mr. Clarke was removed to Plymouth Dock—in 1786, to 
Jersey. Here it was that ittle or no elling, he rés early stu 
dies, anil vith what succe ridis alre well aware—we have chosen to 
avoid entering 31 , having heretofore touched upon it. Dhe fierce 
intole 1 which w f ed everywhere about tl it time, raged even in the 
little istand of Jersey, and the life of a Methodist Preacher was sometimes en- 
dangered by the insane passions of the mol Mr. Clarke had his trials and suf 
ferings in this way—but an anecdote of another kind may be worth relating 

“ Having been appoin preach one evening, in the begining of January, at 
St. Aubin, * * * he went to the town in company with the same young man 
who followed him out of the preaching-house, when he had so miraculous an 
escape from the mob; but because of the snow they were obliged to follow the 


sea-mark all the way along the bay of St. Aubin. When they arr 


he was nearly benumbed with the cold, and with futizue 





he town 





; as it had blown hard 
with snow and sleet, and they were very wet, being obliged often to walk in the 
sea water, to keep 
almost totally exhausted. He was o 

the water mark along the bay, must have 
much snow had fallen during the preaching, and the night became worse and 


out of the drifis that lay on the sands. He preached, but was 


bliged to return to St. Helliers, which by 


been between four and five miles :-— 









worse. He set out, having had no kind of refreshment, and began to plod his 
way with faint and unsteady steps: at last a drowsiness, often the effect of in- 





tense cold when the principle of heat is alinost entirely abstracted, fell upon him 


He said to the young man, ‘ Frank, [ can go no farther, til! I get a little sleep— 


let me lie down a few minutes on one of these snow drifts, and then I shall get 
strength to go on.'—Frank expostulated,—‘ O Sir, you must not :—were you to 
lie down but a minute, you would never rise more.—Do not fear, hold by me, 


and I will drag you on, and we shall soon get to St. Helliers.’ He answered 
‘ Frank, I cannot proceed, -[am only slee py, and even fwo minutes will refresh 
me,;’-—and he attempted to throw himself upon a snow. drift, which appeared to 


him with higher charms than the finest bed of down. Francis was then obliged 


to interpose the authority of his streng?h—pulled him up, and continued dragging 





and encouraging him till with great labour and diffic 
Helliers ” 


It may be well to add, that 


y he brought him to St 


"— QO dear, sir, we caunot do} 


Tin the manner of pap, in which he indulged every Thursday. ‘To compose this 
| ten eggs were set before him, which he tried before mixing them with the other 
| ingredients, and if it unfartunately happened that any of them were musty, a 
grand scene ensued; the offending cook was sammoned to the presence by a 
tremendous ejaculation She, however, well knowing what might occur, took 
| care cautiously to stand on the threshold of the door, prepared to make a preci 





pitate retreat; but th xoment she made her appearance the attack commence 
and the broken egzs, like bombs from well-directed batteries, flew about her 
streams — Har- 






| 
| 

| Cars, the y vy and white contents covering her with visco 
| TRORLCON 
| 


\ 


The ot er day, while some boys were playing upon the banks of Jod, at Jed- 





quite Upon the banks of the Jed there have been fourx 
Roman coin also coins of the Kings of Northumberland, establishing seve- 


jralof the most important parts of the Border history of oar country, which has 


were i various 


verto been clouded in myst y — Caledonian Wer ury 


On Monday t, in consequence of instructions from Lord Duncannon, 200 
new workmen were engeged on the works of the new palace, m St James ‘s 








irk, his Majesty having expressed a wish to have the marble archway finishe 
and the boarding in front taken down, to enable the public to see the palace at 
hore advantage. 





4 new tuberous root has been lately introduced into this country from C 
1 the eralis crenata, which stands the chmate well, is very productive, and 
s said to be decidedly preferable to the common potatoe. It bears a fine yellow 
flower, and is ornamental im the garden 





At a late sviree at the Pavilion, a round game was introduced. A certain gal- 


purse. “Go to Prince Talley,” said an illustrious personage, (the French 
ambassador being of the party.) “ he is the only person to change a sovereygn 


The medical examinations in the University of Edinburgh are ordered to be 
conducted henceforth in the English instead of the Latin language 

Sir J. F. Herschel, having terminated his series of calculations on the sub 
ject of double stars, is onthe point of embarking for the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the intention of contimuinug his observations on these stars 

Rivers.—The sources of the greatest rivers are the most remarkable for the 
features that surround them. The sources of the mighty rivers of the western 
hemisphere , Oreven of the great rivers of Afniecacr Asia, have not, as far as is 
known, been visited by the traveller, with t 





single exception of the Nile; theu 





ourees are prot il ly plac ad amid those napproached solitudes, w here the foot 

of man has never yet wandered ; what appedrance of nature may preside over 

heir birth we have no means of know 

rative of Bruce that the source of the 
’ 


linary sublimity Ihe sources of the large rivers of the European cont 





but it does not appear from the nat 


ile afforded any example of extr 





lent are many of them well known: bat the sources of neither the Rhine, : 








Danube, present those majestic and Imposing features that mlLINnWuish the 
sources of some of the smallerclass. Nor is this difficult to explain; the larg 





rivers have not one, but many sources; and as the source, par excellence, we 





mount to the highest, which invariably hes among the upper fields of snow. The 
sinaller rivers, on the other hand, may gush at once from a single spring. placed 
perhaps among the rocks, and ravir 
line of conzelation 


ies, and precipices, which he lower than the 
, 


It is, at all events, a fact, that the most sublime sources 
are those which belong to the sinaller rivers.— Monthly Magazine 


PSALM CXAXVI 
Paraply ised jrom the Vulgate 





By Babylon's rivers we sat down and wept, 
Whe n the thought of our Sion came o'er us, 


On the willows which over the inid-waters sw 





re us 


We hung up our mute harp bet 


l’or those who had led us all captive away, 


, i ‘7 , 
The words of our psalter attended ; 

Ye 1, Our task-:nasters said, “‘ Come, laugh ye, to-day '”’ 
And the songs of o Sion commended 


Oh, how shall i sing, in this far-away land, 


The words of the hymus of our High One 
but be withered for ever my hand—my right hand, 


If thee I remember not, Sion ! 


My tongue to my jaws let it gather and cleave, 
If I wee p not for all has come o'er the 

If once I forget, when I sorrow 
If aught I do think of before thee 





And the children of Edom remember, O Lord, 


Jn the day of Jerusalem’s glory ! 


and raze at! destroy!’ 


: was their word 


“ Destroy it 
"To the stones of its lowermost story 
Yes, Babylon's daughter’! the doomed—the accurat! 
H appy he who shall yet come to smite thee ! 
Who. for all thou dost to us—thy blackest and worst 
With the blackest and worst shall requite thee ! 

Toast of a Scotch Peer —Lord K——, dining at Provost S "s, and being 
the only Peer present, on oO; the company gave a toast, * The Duke of Bue 
cleugh.” So the peerage went ro ind till it came to Lord K , who said he 
would give them a peer, which, although not toasted, was of more use than the 
whole. His Lordship gave * The Picrof Leith 

Gaspard Baleus, who was both a poet and a physician, deranged his brain so 
much by excessive study that he imagined his body was converted into butter, 
and on this account he always shunned the fire with the greatest care Being at 
length worn out witli the continual dread of meltung, he put an end tohis misery 
by throwing himseli into a weil 

A Patriarch.—The St. Petersburgh Gazette states, that there ie living near 
Polosk. on the frontiers of Lithuania, an old man named Demetris Crabowski, 

This Russian Methuselah has always led the hum- 
ble but tranq fe of a Shepherd, assisted by his two sons, the eldest of whom, 
Paul, is 120, and the younger, Anatole, 97 years old 


who is now 168 years old 





When Mirabean took 'eave of Dumont, not long before his death, he thus ex- 
i 





‘* Several vears after this, Francis, the voung man above mentioned, who was 


a joiner, having come to London in order to better s situation, was by sickness, 
ved in debt, and ultimately 


thrown into prison by a ruthless creditor :—Mr. C., who happened to be in Lon 





the death of his wife, and other circumstances, ir 


don at the time, (1796) heard the case, paid the debt, and delivered his friend, 
whom he had not —e for nine or ten years, from his wretched circum- 


} No kind or 





stances; and restored him to lijerty, and to his motherless childrey 


benevolent act, be it done to whom it may, ever loses its reward It is laid P 
before God, and has its return generally in this, and often also in the commg 
WORLD.” 


In 1788 Mr. Clarke married—in 1789 he was appointed to the Bristol Circuit 
in 1791 to Manchester, and at this period the volume con udes—anvother, how- 
ever, continuing the Memoir will, we presume, be shortly published 





Suntniary. 
Henry Erskine —The Honourable Henry Erskine being one day in London, | 


in company with the Duchess of Gordon, he asked her, “‘Are we never again 
to enjoy the honour and pleasure of your Grace's society at Edinburgh!” “Oh '” 


said she, “Edinburgh is a vile, dull place; I hate it.” “Madam,” replied the 
gallant barrister, ‘the Sun might as well say, there’sa vile, dark morning, | 


pressed himself—* The miseries | have hitherto stemmed will pour down on 


we when we wished from the beginning to prevent the Commons from declaring 


themselves the National Assembly—There was the origin of the evil—Ever 
since they ubtained t ry, they have never ceased to show themselves un- 


govern the Sovereign instead of being governed 





worthy of it—They 
by him, but very shortly it will be neither he nor they that govern ; a vile mot 


will overcome all, and accumulate horrors in France Souvenir de Miraheau 


Admission of a Jew to the Bar.—-On Thursday the let instant, F. H. Golds 
mid, Esq., was called to the bar by the hon. society of Lincoln's Inn Mr 
Goldsmid being of the Hebrew persuasion, and there being no instance of a gen 
tleman of that creed being called to the bar, a special council of the benchers of 
Lincoln's Inn assembled on the previous day to consider whether Mr. Goldsmid's 
religious tenets formed any ground of objection to his being admitted to the de- 
gree of a barrister. The council was numerously attended, and the speaker of 
the house of commons was in the chair, and, after considering the matter, the 
council was unanimously of opinion that Mr. Goldsmid ought to be called to the 


bar, and on Thursday last Mr. Goldsmid appeared im Lincoln's Inn Hall, and, 





Lancelot Shadwell. Mr. Goldsinid was sworn on the old testament, bat did not 
put on hus hat, as is usual with those of his religious creed when they take an 








won't rise to-day 


The by 
f the N 





Wquet given by Marsha! Soult, Minister of War, in honour of the army 


The guests, amongst whom were the } 


) é rth, took place on Tuesday.- ' ests, 

D ikes of Orleans and Ne mours, the M irshals of Fran e, the Ministers, and 
neariy sixty chief officers.of the iriny, assem ‘led m the great hall of the resi 
dence of the Minist« r, which was fitted up in the form of it, 
the four sides ani at the corners with numerous warlike trophies from 
seum of Artillery, forming a most magnificent scene. At 7 o'clock one of the | 
sides of the tent was thrown open, and the party ents red, and seated themseives | 


at the table irds of 80. The two princes was placed 


nt, dec yrated on 


the M )- 









led by the ministers and highest personages of 





h 


»p posite p¢€ ier, surroun | 
the army. Marshal Soult, whose wound in the leg appears to have been very 
serious, was carried into the room in an arm-chair. Martial music was played | 





the dinner, and toasts were drunk to the King, army, &c —French paper | 


Newspaper Tazes.—-Mr. Bulwer is to move on the 3d of April for the Repea 
{the Stamp and Advertisement duties, and for a Committee to enquire into the 











| Gath 


From the Term book of the Court of Chancery it appears there are no less than 
406 causes now remaining to be heard by the Lord Chancellor and Vice-Chan 
cellor, 55 of which are new cases, but a great many of the otbers have been be 
fore the Court many years, furnishing a kind of annuity to the attorneys in the 
shape of costs, and there they are likely to remain untal some vigorous measures 


are adopted to bring them to a termination 


We learn by the accounts from Brazil, that M Poppez, a German naturalist, 


has navigated down the Great Amazon River and expior: “i it from ite source to 
its mouth in the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Sellon, a Prussian naturalist, had not been 
so fortunate, for having undertaken an expedition for a similar purpose, he was 
found dead in December last, in the cataracts of Rio Dulce 


The commissioners for building new churches have just made their twelfth an 
nual report. They state that at the time of their last report 168 churches and 
chapels had been « ompiete i,m which accommodation had beer pr wided for 


231,367 persons » that time 20 churches and chapels have been completed, 
c 

















Seis eee ee ee Ea oe nowy a Pa narra 3 } ble of accommodating 16,361 persons So that on the whole, 1#8 charches 
ae | or chapels have now been c« mpleted, and therein accommodation provided for 
IRISH DIALOGUB | 257,728 persons, including 142,121 free seats. The commissioners state further 
Paddy—Whereabouts are you. Mr. Ech | that there are 19 churches and chapels now building, and that they have approved 
Echo—Whiat's that to you! you d rty ackguard ? | plans for building eight more 
»xtract from the Morning Herald's report of Mr. O'Connell's speech of! Tues | Government have evidently some measure in contemplation for the alteration 
jay. § ary, 1833 | of the present system of management of the public hways of the kingdom 
(se n might jauch : hot at law uid echoed back by many 4 ] The ¢ rks of the Peace generally have been called on to obtain from the Clerks 
a . a ais unas vantry { the different Turnpike Trusts, and forward to the Home Secretary's Office 
dishes was a bread soup, made | statements of the receipts and expenditures of them respective trusts wit 


irgh, they discovered a beautiful copper com of Caesar Vespasian. The letters | 


lant Amural, being loser, begged for change for a sovereign, having no silver in his | 


France—this criminal faction which now trembles before me will then know no 
bounds—! only see misfortunes in perepective—Ah' my friend, how right were | 


having taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, was called to the bar by Sir | 


; . = ees - ws 
given period ; and also to furnish at the kame time the names of the @lc rhs, and 

| how long they have held the appointment — Wereester Herald 
Commander Percy F. Yall, RN of Plymou 


in the service, and published a panphiet, assagning his reasons for this st 


has resigned his commission 











, 1 
wich it appears are « nected with religious ser ipies, and a desire to preach te 
Gospel! 

; 

\ few days back, as some persons wer employed on the premises of a farmer 
lin the Weaid of Kent, for uu purpose of making cider, aller pressing the pum 
! : 

; ‘ 
| mice of the ground apples, it was thrown to the ! wwe, that were waiting with umn 
patience to consume it Af Fr eating plentifully they were saddenly seized with 
symptoms of intoxzication, repeated!y falling on theur heads Two died soon af 
ter, and the others are in a very precarious sta Vardstone Garett: 
Grand Batertaimment at St P shurgh—The commencement of the new 


year was celebrated at St. Petersburgh by a masked ball and supper, given by 
thei Maje sties at the great Winter Palace \ pwards of 39,000 tickets were 
sued on the occasion In the midst of the ‘ “« crowd were seen, gliding 

} With dificalty from room to room, the Eniperor i} nprese—his Majesty in a 
plain uniform, without orders or jewels; his consort blazing with diamonds and 
pearls, which certainly never graced a more lovely person. The theatre of the 

| Hermitage was fitted up for supper for the principal guests Around that struc 
ture were laid five hundre covers, principal y in gu d, wih wines and refresh 
nevis; the Empress seated at a table in the centre, and the Emperor close to 
her, did the honoars ws the mos ceful manner unaginable 

| The Dean and Chapter of Durham proposes to open a deposit for antiquitics, 


und other objects Of science and literature, to be the fow 
| y 
| the Durham University 





alien Of A Museum in 


The (rrctna Circen Pars ni Th Appearance of this personage in the Con 
sistory Court yesterday occasioned some interest He w above the unddie size 
) With an open countenance, the features and eyes displaying a conmderabie degree 


} of cunning. ‘He was dressed wa half clerical coat, with a hat having a broad 

jishbrum. The certiheate of the marrage with he eolemnised between Miss 
Bageter and Mr Newton, and which be handed mto court., bad the Royal arms 
} atthe head of the paper, which is printed for facalty, blanks only being left to 


write the names of the lovers who y for his assistance 








Letters from Naples mention the sudden death of Signer Nozzari, « 
most celebrated vocal performers ti tal) He was born at Brescia, and 
peared onthestage at Filan From th ~e he went to Naples, where he sang for 





|} some years at the theatre San Carlo bie has ie(t a fortune of above 100,000 


dueats 
The officers of the |) rarrivon have in contemplation the prodection of a 
| private Italian Oper " ' by subseription ; for this purpose they are 
| h treaty with Mr. Caleraf t lesace of the A pli Theatre, for that elegant 
) litt house, to commence operate n Simmer Sapio has already een 
lespatched to London to « the services of some of the Itahan co pa de mu 
Is que Signora D’ Alberts, whe uw lately been singing at the Theatre Koval, has 
| been engaged Du! al press 
| The Militia \n order has been sent to the War Office Department, to fur 
| nish forthwith the names, age, state of health, and residences of the Varnous mi 
| titta offi ers receiving halt-pay or other retiring allowances in Lreland This is 
inderstood to be preliminyy to calling out the English and [rish Milit 
} Mr. Barruel, Director of ¢ nea lapern nents to the Faculty of Me ire 
| alter having made researches on the eaistence of tron m the blood, is of pinion 
| chat he could extract trom bi j a corpee iron enough to strik i medal as 
| large asa 40f¢. proce This would be a curious and substantial mea pre 
| serving the remains and perpetuating the memory of an lustrous pe nh oF 
friend 
A short time ago a hypochondriac, residing at Vienna, becoming weary o ‘ 
} sent to the com n i ba, desuing to ‘ ia That useful funetiona i 
} rniving, found upon a rope 3 y propar Wilh & « siderable sum 
| money, Which was oller vn com ‘ st he wou i the moody mad 
} an band and loot, a i suspen yu sclronuhealy lrom a large | wieh 
“ siso fixed ecouve y i por The exceutioner, as he was 
ired, proceeded to bind av g vicum hing every possibile care that his 
bonds should be se ‘ lie thes ss lend a magistrat related ! 
| passed, and delivers ‘ wate fia ‘ 1oait with ae his ¢ t 
require —Galiyynant’s Messenger 
A flappy Retort wT, “ y of Lord Tentesden's birth is well kt 
| but he had tou much | iow | any i#iee shame On that account VW 
| have heard jt related of hun ui When, in an early per Of Lis professional ca 
ir er, a brother barrister, wi Ww n y i have a quarrel, had tt 
| sete to twit hin on his origi, lis cawaly and severe answer was, “ Yes, § I 
} am the son of a barber, if you had bert ¢ sou of a barber, you would have been 
| a barber yoursel! Lu. Gaz 
} Absence of the Patella There is @ patient at present in St. George's How; 
tal, in whoin the pats (Anee- pins) are entuel) Wanting Lhe knee jooks rather 


| 

| Hatter than iwuail, but no ipptrent evil resulle irom Ue ano naious lemnation, as 
the mau says he can walk many miles a day without dillieu!ty. The pe arity 

6 hereditary——neither his grandfather vor father having had patoll@ ; and it als 

| extends to other members of tis lacauily Medwal Gasctte 

| EPIGKAM 
} 
; 
} 


“ She lovee me still,” ened Ned, “for, on my knee 
She eaid last niwht, ‘ ‘Thou'rt all the world to me'"’" 


That nothing proves,” said Fred, (with lip upeurl'd,) 





* She often says, * She's turd of e world 
IOHUN ORKREERPE 

| The following biographice! sketch of this veteran dramatist, whose death wae 

announced on Monday last, is extracted from the Athenaeum of Saturday 
* O'Keefe was bora in Dublin, and vronght up as an artist; but a love of the 
| stage came ipon him, and having, even in his youth, such a weakness of sight 
| as served at least as an apolosy t s friends, and perhaps to himself, for aban 
| doning his profession, he engaved hunself as an ector atthe Dubhn Theatre, and 
| continaed with the company many year The first of his dramatic pieces which 
became known to the English j ic, was Tony Lumpkin, sent over to Colman, 
| and brought out at the Haymarket in 1778, and ite success tempted O' Keele to 
follow It le was not, however, successful in getting, a6 he hed hoped, nen 


| gagement here, and therefore devoted his whole though@® to writing for the stage, 
and produced im little more than twenty years fifty dramatic pieces, with extraor 
linary, and not undeserved success—his olject seemed always to have been to 
went laugh, and he rarely failed When under fifty his 
! him altogether, and in 1900 he had a benefit at Covent-gard 





prod ice a hearty and i 





|} eyesight fare 
whieh oceasion he was led on the stage by Lewis, and spoke an addres, said t 


have been remarkable for the strange but pleasant mingling of humour and pathos 


| After this the public long lost sight of O Keefe and be who had so often ad 
tinistered to their pleasure was so totally forgotien, that it excite d some surprise, 
when about ten or twelve years ago, a paragraph appeared in the papers intimating 


that he was still living, blind and in poverty, at Chichester. The statement was 
| true enough, a though we believe it gave him pain to know that it had appeared 
| If, however, our memory, as Mrs. Parthian would say, ‘serves us right,’ good 
camie of it—we rather think that the then Bishop of Chichester, a kind-hearted 
man, took care that the circumstance should be made known to his Majesty, 
George the Fourth, and a small pension was kindly and considerately granted 
from the privy purse, and we hope that it was continued to the day of the old 
i man'sdeath It would le a strange lesson to those who are living in the nome 
and whirl of theatrica! triumph could they but know how silent and obecure this 
successful dramatist was living when the paragraph above referred to drew pub 
| lic attention on hom The littl quiet towt of Chichester could not comprehend 
| it; and the clearest perception of who could be referred to, was but the dim 
| recollection of a blind o dinan, seen occasionally under the sunny walls of the 
poor-house, and who was supposed to live somewhere in that neighbourhood A 
| few years after, he removed altogether to Southampton, tut there was no more 
| note taken of his going than of his coming.” 
Babd Resuscutated —From « document issued at the last academical exami- 
nation at the College de Propaganda Fide, in Rome, no fewer than two and thir- 
} ty different languages appear to be spoken under ite roof They consist of 
| Latun, Hebrew, ancient and modern Greek, Chaldman, Syriac, Arabian, Persian 
ancient and modern, Armewan, Illyrian, Ethiopic, Georgian, Albanian, Bu 
rian, Wallachian, Coptic, Curdic, ‘Turkish, Setvian, Italian, French, Eng 
Seotch, Ineh, German, Flemueh, Dateh, Spanish, Polish, Kussan, and the wild 
lialect of Canada. ‘The pupils of the College, who delivered orationa at this ex- 
} amination, are inostiy natives of the various regions in whi h those languages 
} are spoken 








| The following singular inscription may be read in frovt of the Town-hall in 
| Leipsic :-— 

“ Here domus odit, amat, puntt, conservat, honorat, 

Nequitram, pacem, cremina, jure, probes 





ch— This house detests iniquity, loves peace, punishes crime, upholds 
right, and honours the just; but the words sound queerly when read en sutte ; 
as thue—* This house hates, loves, punishes, upholds, and honours, iniquity, 
| peace, crime, righta, and honest men.” 
| Anecdote of Burke —During one of the debates on the affairs of America, 
| Hartley, the Member for Holl, efter having driven four-fifths of a very full house 
| from the benches by an unusually dull ech, at length requested that the Riot 
Act might be read, for the purpose of elocidating one of his propositions 
Burke. who was impatient to address the house himself, immediately started up 
und exclaimed, “ The Riot Act, my dearest friend, why in the name of every 
thing that’s sacred have the Riot Act read’ The mob, you see, is already dix 
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= '  Peals of laughter folluwed the utterance of this comic appeal, which 
ord North frequently declared to be one of the happiest instances of wit he ever 
heard —Georgian Era. 


Enpertal Parliament, 


SINECURE APPOINTMENTS---NAVAL AND 
MILITARY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 14 

Mr. HUME said the people expected and demanded relief, which could only 
be effected by retrenchment and economy. Ireland would now, he thought, be 
conciliated, and he looked on the measure of to-night (corporation reform) as of 
next importance to the great charter of 1832. He gave the government his best 
thanks, and only regretted that the King’s speech had not announced it. The 
next object was relief from taxation, and that he was about to aid Last session 
he protested against the appointment of a governor of Londonderry ; he now 
complained to a reformed Parliament of the filling-up of 4 vacancy at Berwick 
On the fifth of July last, there was a deficiency of revenve amounting to 
£1,240,000 ; and even if the Noble Lord's best anticipations were confirmed, 
the deficiency on the 5th of April next would be £476,000. Were new taxes to 
be imposed, or was retrenchment to be followed up! He had already obtained 
six times the decision of the House against these sinecure appointments. He 
hoped a reformed Parliament would act on such judgments. From a document, 
dated 1816, and signed H. Goulburn, it appeared that C. W. Wyndham had held 
a sinecure inthe Receipt and Enrolment Office since 1763, a period of fifty-three 
years, and had received, during that ume, £238,000; and that P. Wyndham 
held two similar places in Jamaica and Barbadoes, for which he bad received 
£374,000,—making altogether £612,000. Five others held sintcures, the to- 
tal amount of which was £1,062,000, paid to seven individuals out of the public 
money. He had taken the trouble to caleulate the compound interest on the 
sums paid to the first two individuals, and that, with the principle, would now 
amount to £2,593,000. ‘This, too, under a load of national debt. [Hear] In 
the case of Mr. Speaker Onslow and his family £389,000, were paid for four- 
teen years’ service, aud it was on this ground that he (Mr. H.) had objected to 
the pension granted to the present Speaker and his son Now, whatever 
might be thought by some persons, he felt satisfied that he was nght, and that a 
reformed Parliament was bound in consistenco to vote for his propositions. In 
1809-10 a committee was appointed, on the motion of Mr. Bankes, then the 
member for Dorsetshire, and it was resolved that all sinecures and pensions, 
except for actual services, should be abolished. He earnestly recommended to 
Horn.members to study the reports of that committee, particularly the third 
That committee was completely ‘Tory, and, he must do it the justice to say, went 
as far as his present proposition. [Hear] Indeed, Mr Bankes and other gen- 
tlemen on that side had supported him in efforts at economy when he was desert- 
ed by his own friends. [Hear.] He called upon them to recegnise and adhere 
to the principle that no more public money should be paid except where public 
services had been performed—{hear}—and, if he established that, this was the 
extent of his resolutions. The Noble Lord, in speaking of the church rerorm 
in Ireland, told the House, and very properly, that he meant to abolish such liv- 
ings as had not service performed in them for three years ; so that even the go- 
vernment themselves supplied hin with arguments in favour of bis motion. It 
was scarcely necessary for him to refer to the speeches of the noble lord on 
the woolsack : his declarations were known to the country; and the right hon 
baronet at the head of the Admiralty was, when in opposition, the great opponent 
of pensions and sinecures. If such men could change he valued not their opi- 
nions, but he believed they only wanted support to exert their new power to the 
full effect of their old pledges. He had heard strange doctrines laid down in that 
House, and one honourable member had gone so far as to say that he thought a 
pension for services more honourable than a grant from Parliament. But surely 
the public reward must be the purer one. If sineeures were always rewards for 
services, he would not object to them, but they were oftener courtly playthings 
It was true that General Loftus had seen service, aud the appointment which he 
Bad received was probably well bestowed ; but then who succeeded to General 
Loftus’ Why, it wasthe Earl of Munster, who certainly nad not similar claims 
For what military service was Lord Fitzelarence made Lieutenant of the Tower? 
His name first appeared on the army list in 1814, as an officer of the Coldstream 
Guards. It was impossible that he could have seen any service. { Hear, hear, 
and “ Waterlov,” from some members.) He forgot Waterloo; but was the 
gallant officer there! [Hear, and Yes.] Well, supposing all that, were there 
no higher claims’ He would have merit only secure promotion, and if services 
were worth paying for, the people of England were able and willing to pay effi- 
cient men for those services. ‘There was no garrison at Berwick; neither the 
governor nor the deputy-governor resided at Carlisle ; and he really did not know 
whether there was a garrison at Chester or not. The House should stand be- 
tween ministers and the temptations of influence. ‘Tbe governorships of Grenada, 
Dominica, St. Kitt’s, and others, were sinecures ; none of these officers were 
residents He was, however, glad to observe the principle laid down in the case 
of Sir Harry Neale ; the letter of the First Lord of the Adimiralty on that sub- 
ject was treasured up in his memory. He had often unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to convince the House that a man could not be in two places at the same time, 
and he wag glad that at last a First Lord of the Admiralty adopted the opinion. 
No man would be more unwilling than he to deprive deserving officers of one 
shilling, he only wished to prevent abuse. ‘The Honourable Member then 
moved :— 

That it is the opinion of this “Jouse that the utmost attention to economy in 
all the branches of public expenditure which is consistent with the interests of 
the public service, is at all mes a great and important duty. 

That it is the opinion of this House that the existence of sinecure offices, and 
offices executed by deputy, in the army and navy departments, is unnecessary and 
inexpedient as & means of remunerating public service 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER aaid, some of the offices to 
which the Hon. Member for Middlesex had alluded could not properly be ealled 
sinecures, nor were they beyond the controul of Parliament, because they were 
annually brought under discussion; and the occasion of such discussion was the 

roper opportunity for deciding whether they should be continued or abolished. 
The Hon. Member had said that he did not wish to deprive any deserving officer 
of his just reward; and, if he wished to continue payments to those who de- 
served them, the claims of each individual could be best ascertaimed in discuss 
ing the estimates. Could it be said, that there were no reductions in the Admi- 
ralty, and that no economy or retrenchment were practised there! Did the Hon. 
Member forget the consolidation of the victualling and navy boards, and many 
other savings that were efiected by his Right Hon. Friend? He had two objec- 
tions to the mode of proceeding proposed. In the first place, it would be bad 
economy, even if it were practicable, to discuss in the House every case of hard- 
ship or of claim. It would be bad economy: for it was well well known that 
popular assemblies were always more lavish in their bounty when their feelings 
were appealed to than individuals or small bodies. In the seeond place he ob- 
jected to the proposition because it appeared to him to be an unconstituuonal in 
terference with the prerogative of the crown. [Hear. hear.}] He did not know 
what right that House had to take upon itself to abolish these offices. A mili- 
tary life was not one in which money was made—{hear}]—and it would be hard 
if those who underwent severe service and great dangers for the good of their 
country should be deprived of a fair prospect of reward ; the whole system was 
altered. [{Hear, hear] As to the West Indies one governor was appointed to 
several of the small islands, and in each island was a lieutenant-governor, who 
had a responsible office, with sufficient duties, to perform [Hear.) By this 
arrangement a saving of £17,000 or £18,000 would be effected. Sir James 
Bathurst had been a lieutenant-governor of one of the islands in the West In- 
dies, and to him had been given the governorship of Berwick—[hear ]—not merely 
as a compensation for the island appointment he had held, but as a recompense 
for his services. [Hear, hear.] Sir James bad gone through the Peninsular 
war, had filled most important stations, and had quitted active service only in 
consequence of ill health. To meet such cases as that of a distinguished meri- 
torious officer like Sir James Bathurst, it was desirable the crown should have 
patronage, pecuniary as we!l as honorary, at its disposal. If there were any 
objection to be taken to the present use of the patronage, let them be brought 
forward when they could be best discussed ; that was, when the estimates bearing 
upon the matter in dispute were before the House. [Hear.} He therefore moved 
the previous question 

Lord G. LENNOX would support the previous question. In his view the 
Honourable Member for Miedlesex attached too extensive a meaning to the 
phrase military sinecure; and he said that, for, according to the Honourable 
Member, every colonelcy was a sinecure—([hear, hear}—as he understood the 
Honourable Member it was. He would instance the case of a noble relative of 
his (the Duke of Gordon,) who was colonel of the Ist royals, both battalions of 
which regiment had been in India for twenty years 





Che Albion. 


a Prince, aman of immense fortune, to receive a salary for doing nothing! It 
was to correct such evils that reform was sought for. ‘The country was distress- 
ed; they heard of thousands of families, existing each upon the miserable pit- 
tance of-three-pence a day. The people were screaming for relief, and how was 
relief to be afforded if even smecures were to be maintained’ Such a thing 
was impossible. He was astonished to find the motion opposed. [Hear, hear.]} 
It was time they came to common sense. The question was simply this—would 
a reformed House of Commons vote the maintenance of sinecures’ ([Hear, 
hear.] They ought to lay it down as a rule that they would pay only for services 
performed. With the crown was honour, with that House was the management 
of the public purse. When the estimates were discussed, the matter became 
personal. He should, therefore, at once put the matter to issue, and let the peo- 
ple see who supported sinecures and who did not. He would rest the question 
upon this single ground—would the House, or would it not, give the money of 
the people forthe payment of offices which had no duty whatever attached to 
them’ [Hear] 

Sir J. GRAHAM had often fought with the Hon. Member for Middlesex for 
the abolition of the salary of the lieutenant-governor of Dartmouth Castle, and 
as often had they been signally defeated. With the Ministers it was not the 
salary of the office that was so much a matter of importance as the influence of 
the office, which, it was well known, enabled the holder to return two members 
to that House. The Reform Bil, however, destroyed that influence, and the 
present government had withheld the salary. [Hear, hear.) Then, with respect 
to the other point, the lieutenant-governorships of the West India Islands ; what 
had been done with respect to them! Why, the House had heard that they 
were no longer sinecures. A new system had been adopted, at once economical 
and efficient for the public service. [Hear.] The sinecures he, when on the 
oyposition benches, complained of, no longer existed. He had reduced the navy 
estimates by a million, which was one-fourth of the whole, and he hoped to go 
still further. [Hear] His reductions had not been made with a view to retain 
for thé government influence through patronage. He had undoubtedly becn 
compelled, and it was painful to him, to make reductions in the inferior classes, 
but his chief changes had been in the higher departments. Since he had been 
at the Admiralty he had reduced twelve commissioners and secretaries, with sala- 
ries none of them less than £800 a year, and some of them amounting to £2000 
a year—{hear}—and all of that description of office which had generally been 
thought to be most valuable to a government as patronage. Ministers had saved 
from the general expenditure £2,800,000, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had restored the sinking finances to a state of prosperity. [Hear.] This proved 
that the Whigs in office had not forgotten their pledges in opposition. With 
respect to the question immediately before the House, he thought it could not be 
adopted without seriously infringing upon the prerogative of the crown, and that 
grea'ly to the injury of the military service. The army and navy were not mer- 
cenary professions. {Hear.] But he believed that the inducement to great 
exertions in the public service was of a compound character—that of glory and 
of a feeling of security that the country would amply reward it. When he went 
to the Admiralty there were five yachts, commands of which were considered 
sinecures, One was a yacht for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and that, with 
the concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant, he had altogether abolished. Two of 
the others also he had got rid of. Through the alterations made in the manage- 
ment of the navy two experienced officers were required as superintendants at 
Woolwich and Pembroke yards. He had theyefore appointed the captains from 
two of the yachts to those stations, and thereby removed them from sinecures to 
efficient active stations. The remaining yachts were forthe King and his family, 
and ought not to be reduced. The next sinecure was that of Vice-Admiral— 
was it uselesst Let facts answer. The first Vice-Admiral was Rodney, the 
second Lord Howe, the third Lord Bridport, the fourth Lord Cornwallis, the fifth 
Lord Keith, the sixth Sir J. Saumarez, the seventh Lord Exmouth, and the 
present Vice-Admiral was Sir E. Thornborough, who had been forty years afloat 
When the estimates were brought forward, if Mr. Hume thought the appoint 
ment improper he could stop the salary. [Hear.} Now as to rear-admirals, his 
only appointment was Sir George Martin. It was rather singular that the Hon. 
Member for Middlesex should propose to the House of Commons the abolition of 
the few means reserved to the crown for rewarding meritorious officers on the 
14th of February—the anniversary of the battle of St. Vincent—{hear]—the 
very day on which the ship commanded by that same Sir George Martin, who 
then held one of those few posts of honour, had, in consequence of the vessel 
which in the commencement of the battle bore Lord Nelson's pennant, being 
disabled, been selected for that purpose, Lord Nelson at the time publicly stating 
that he did so purely to mark his sense of that officer’s meritorious exertions 
(Hear.} Now, what was the emolument attached to that post! The extent 
was £385. It was asa stimulus, and not as a means of enriching individuals, 
that he supported the continuance of these posts; and on his conscience, he 
believed that he would be betraying the interests both of the King and of the 
people, if, in seeking to obtain transient popularity—and real popularity no one 
valued more than he did—he gave his consent to a motion which, if agreed to, 
he thought would materially tend to unnerve the energies and decrease the effi- 
ciency of both services. [(Hear.] 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought it was a strange sight to witness ministers, while 
professing themselves the uncompromising advocates of reform and retrenchment, 
fighting the battle, as it were, for every old abuse connected with the public expen- 
diture, and squandering the money of the people, as if their funds were inex- 
haustible. [Hear, hear.] The Noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 
one of the principal of his Majesty’s Whig administration, an administration pro- 
fessing reform and retrenchment, does not wish to do away with sinecures 
(Hear, and laughter.} What would the people think when they found that ad- 
ministration giving the whole force of their powerful opposition to the first attempt 
at economy of areformed parliament’ [Hear, hear] The Right Hon. the 
First Lord of the Admiralty thought it would be an act of immortality to curtail 
the patronage of the crown. In his (Mr. Roebuck’s) opimon it was much more 
immoral to continue the distress of the country by the maintenance of their pre- 
sent burdens. [Hear.] The Noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had talked much of the proneness to liberality which the House of Commons al- 
ways manifested. The Noble Lord had not as yet tried a reformed House of 
Commons. (Hear, hear.}] When he did so, he (Mr. Roebuck) trusted that 
that proneness to liberality would be transferred from particular individuals to a 
whole nation. He would cordially support the motion 

Captain YORKE rose to deny, as far as the navy was concerned, the assertion 
of the Hon. Member for Surrey, that the patronage of the crown had not been 
used to reward merit. He (Captain Yorke) could assert, without hesitation, that 
in the British navy those posts with which the crown was vested with for the re- 
ward of merit were invariably bestowed on the most distinguished officers in the 
service who had been actively engaged in the defence of their country. [Hear, 
hear, hear.] One thousand mariners and four thousand seamen, and stores worth 
£400,000, had been reduced by the late Naval Reform Act. It was asserted that 
the navy was not rendered less efficient. Why such was the state of the equip- 
ment department of the Portsmouth dock-yard that had a line-of-battleship come 
in to be repaired, supposing her masts had been shot away in some engagement 
during the Dutch blockade, there was not a single lower mast, and not more than 
three topsail yards in the stores. That, however, was from the question. He 
would in this case support the ministers. The Hon. and Learned Member for 
Dublin had called upon the Hon. Member for Middlesex to press the motion to a 
division, “ in order’ as he stated, “‘ that the people might know who were the 
sinecurists and who were not.” He (Captain Yorke) hoped the House would be 
called upon to decide, in order that the country might see who were idly seeking 
popular favour and who were not. For his part he desired much to be a popular 
man, but he would never be so by truckling to the wishes of a particular party be- 
cause it happened to be the stronger 

Mr. COBBETT was surprised to hear the First Lord of the Admiralty des- 
pising what he called fleeting popularity as much as he was astonished to hear 
the young gentleman—Honourable Memher—who had just sat down talk of base- 


debt’ It had been suggested, he recollected, by one of his Majesty's Ministers, 


| that interest, without in any way regarding how the fundholder was to suffer. 
Now, his (Mr. Cobbett's) suggestion would be, instead of robbing the holder of 
the funds, to destroy all sinecures and diminish all pensions. (Hear, hear.] The 





Was, therefore, the colone!- | 


| pression nothing will.” 


cy asinecure! [Cheers from Mr. O'Connell, and “ No, no,” from Mr. Home. ] | 
What answer was he to take’ The Hon. Member for Middlesex said the ap- 
pointment was not a sinecure, and the Hon. Member for Dublin said it was | 
{Laughter.] But, leaving them to settle their differences, he must say that if al 


were, wore mat a miserabe 


} 


such sinecures, if sinecures they 
situation would the generals, heutenar 
be left The h 


sbolished, im w 





t-generals, and majyor-generals of 


y 17s. aday 


all-pay of a major-genera!, 4s major-general, was on 
(Hear, hear.}] Was that an adequate recompense for men who had rendered 
their country great and dangerous services, and were ready again to protect and 
preserve [He ar, hear.] 
Mr. OCONNELL sai, that the time and the motion itself were very we 
chosen. The Duke of Gordon's case particularly required attention, A Duk 





Right Honourable Baronet (Sir James Graham,) when he brought forward his 
| statement relative to the 113 sacks of money yearly plundered by some members 
| of the Privy Council, quaintly enough observed, “If this does not make an im- 
Now, as that Right Hon. Baronet had been two years in 
@'fice, and as the same state of things still existed, he (Mr. Cobbett) would take 
the liberty of observing that, if the facility with which ministers forgot their 
pledges to the country did not make an impression on a reformed House of Par- 
lament, nothing would. [* Hear, hear,” and laughter. ] 

Sir R. FERGUSON (Nottimgham) would oppose the motion, but was ready to 


give his vote for the suppression of military sinecures, if, upon the investigation, | 


their existence was proved not desirable for the public service 


{ Hear, hear. ] 
Sir J C. HOBHOUSE agreed 


simply whether the controul over pensions to officers in the army or nary should 
be vested in the executive or in that House’ [Loud and continued cheering. } 
Was not a question of pounds, shillings, and pence: but it was a question as 
whether the House of Commons should have the distribution of military re- 
wards, or whether it should be exercised by the crown, through its r sponsible 
ministers, and subject to the annual revision of that House (Cheers.} If 
were allowed that r tarv services were ul-requited (as t was ‘ object te 
th mstitutio wer of the crown! Suppose a li ena eneral might save 
a claim to an ‘ £500 a year that the question was lecided 


ly seeking popularity. On every occasion that a proposition was made for the re- | 
duction of taxation it was asked how would they pay the interest of the national 


but before he was in the administration—{a laugh)—to take thirty per cent. off | 


yn the importance of this question, which was | 


April 6, 


by this House, would there not, he (Sir J. Hobhouse) would ask, be 
citation used in order to secure it! Did the Hon. Member for M 

lect what canvassing was used, even with respect to the passing of a road bi 

and would not the invidiousness of every proceeding of that kind attac be 
thousand-fold degree. to any assumption of controul exercised by the "a ma 
Commons in cases like the present! He maintained that, unless they iene 
to alter the whole structure of the constitution, they must leave the dec a 
to naval and military renumeration in the power of the crown. It cis te - 
means fair to call officers of this description sinecurists ; for, though the ihe 
might not be on duty, it did not follow that they were not fully and fa 


& great ay) 
I 


ul ' 
to the allowance granted. As well might it be said that half-pay, or yn 
tion for Wounds, ought to be regarded as sinecures. [Hear, hear ] Whe 
; the 


Hon. Member for Middlesex had said was, “1 would not pay money 
vices are not, or have not been, performed.” Neither would he 
house) ; but the money here given was in consideration of services alread 
formed. [Cheers.] The first on the list was Col. Dumas, a most marion a 
officer, who had become blind, but was not entitled to the retiring full. a 
consequence of his not having been wounded. Now all that was done ibe 2 
was to make him the allowance of a retired town-majorship. The next , = 
list was Col. Grant, who got brevet rank for his services at Waterloo, and rie - 
additional remuneration he received was the trifling sum of tenpence a day Ty 
third officer of the number was Col. Loftus Grey, who for wounds received . 
small appointment under the government. These party proceedings eee 
countenanced by the people of England: witness the Westminster ballot 
ing of that day, where the audience were eighty persons, and the perfurmere n 
(‘* Hear,” and laughter.) The officers of both services, acting with a fo. “ 
pride which was highly honourable to them, looked more to the distinctic, 
being made governor of this place or of that than to any pecuniary euncinnes . 
It often happened that in making retrenchments government made as may en 
mies as friends. The Hon. Member for Middlesex said on a recent Occasior on 
the great duty of the House of Commons was to make the ministers fee| ain 
uneasy in theirseats. [A laugh.] In this the Hon. Member had comple ad 
ceeded—for he had made all ministers feel a little uneasy in their seats 
laughter.]_ For his own part, he would say, that he had not had ten mi 
comfort ever since he had been in office. [‘* Hear, hear,” and a laugh = 
felt satisfied, however, in the consciousness of having honestly and faithfully ta. 
charged his duty. He trusted that ultimately ministers would meet that re a 
which they might well claim for their exertions. s, 

Mr. STRICKLAND ( West Yorkshire), said that if he voted for the pro 
tion of the Hon. Member for Middlesex, not one shilling of the at Apes 
would be saved. It was an abstract proposition, for which the people of Englay 
cared not one farthing—[repeated cheers from the ministerial side} © yas. 
brought ferward merely to embarrass ministers. [Cheers. } 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Taunton), hoped never to see the day when that tmx 
would be reposed in a popular assembly which, by the constitution, was veatedin 
the Sovereign. [Hear.] Was it complained of that £4,740 should be diysa 
among Sir E. Thornborough, Sir G. Martin, Lord D. Saumarez, Sir Sidnes 
Smith, Sir G. Cockburn, and four distinguished colonels of marines ? (Hee | 
He contradicted Captain Yorke’s remark as to the state of the docks. “7 

Sir E. CODRINGTON (Devonport), on his own behalf, must assure th 
House that, from the time he first entered the service in the year 1785, he } , 
been out of pocket. If he received £200 or £300 a year, in addition to the 
regulated allowance, he thought he might fairly say he had earned it. Byt » 
making those observations, he wished it to he understood that no man was pa 
ready than himself to put an end toal!l pensions, except such as were granted fe 
real services. . 

Sir F. BURDETT had heard language used this evening which would hi» 
much better applied to other places than to this House—language which woo! 
have better suited the Corn-Exchange of Dublin, or a promiscuous assemblag. 
in Covent-Garden, than a British House of Commons. In such places it isle 
create a sensation, but here it could produce no effect. [Cheers from the mi; * 
terial side.) The Hon. Member for Middlesex could not possibly do any greater 
service to the public than the bringing forward of this question, for thus uy 
public would not be misled. It ought not fora moment to be imagined that tis 
parties alluded to should be called sinecurists, but on the contrary that they sho: 
be called emeritt. [Long and loud cheering.} The Gentleman opposite bad 
talked of a reformed Parliament, but finding they could not make this reformed 
Parliament an instrument in their hands, they began pretty much to pour for: 
on this reformed Parliament all the abuse that ever was thrown, and. he thonskt 
reasonably, upon the old corrupt system. Was it because they found they he 
no great weight in a reformed Parliament that they preached up that there was 
no benefit from reform? One Gentleman undertook to prove that we were to 
pay notaxes. He should be glad to see any plan that would relieve us from that 
burden. He should wait patiently till the time came when these great obvecis 
were to be unfolded. He was glad that a Duke was the colonel of a regimen: 
and he trusted that the ranks of the army would always be filled with persons 
that description, who would bestow their services on the country. to whom pay 
wae no object, but whose rejection of it would be the greatest detriment to the 
service. Were a Parliament sitting in College-green, he should act in the sane 
manner, though, he believed, not at all with the same safety. 

Mr. HUME, in reply, argued that the present system really paid sinecure 
under the name of rewards. If a person held office in Canada, and did nothing 
but draw his salary, was not that a sinecure? In the instance of Adm 
Cockburn, who was now going to the West Indies, what became of his duties 
here as General of the Marines? Were the services of Lord Fitzclarene 
to be put in comparison with those of the Hon. Member for Devonport ! and ye, 
whilst the gallant officer was out of pocket, £600 or £700 a year was given» 
a Lord Fitzclarence, as Lieutenant of the Tower, because he was the son» 
the King. He (Mr H.) had incurred great unpopularity to support ministers» 
their measures. If ministers themselves were anxious to carry on the great 
work, the present was not the way to do it. Upon principle, and principle alow 
he called upon the House to support the motion. The House divided:— 

For the motion, 138 ; against it, 232 ; Majority for ministers. 94 


—~—>—. 
NEW BRUNSWICK---TIMBER TRADE. 
TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
“ The humble Petition of your Majesty's Council and House of Assembly of tha 
Province of New- Brunswick. in General Assembly concerned : / 
‘* May it please your Majesty,— : 

“We your Majesty's faithful subjects, the Council and Assembly of Nev- 
Brunswick, being apprehensive that the question of altering the wood duties 
would again come under the consideration of your Majesty and the Imperial Px 
liament, conceive it to be our duty, most humbly to call your Majesty's attenti 
| to our address of February, in the year 1831, on this subject. 

“ Deeming it unnecessary to repeat the argumentsgwhich have again and ag 

| been reiterated, showing the effect that would be produced on the trade of ths 
country and the British empire in general, by any alteration in the scale ¢ 
duties on Timber and Deals, we have little else to add, than to give it as o# 
deliberate opinion, that the adoption of such a scale as was proposed in Pari 
ment, in the year 1831, would nearly, if not entirely, annihilate the trade of ths 
Province, in these articles, and would inevitably lead to all the evil cons 
quences detailed in the Address annexed, and to which we beg leave most humb 
to refer 

“If by the adoption of the proposed alteration of duties, the trade should be 
destroyed or rendered altogether unprofitable, the lumberers would be drives 
seek out other avocations and perhaps other countries, the establishments for ca? 
rying on the timber and deal trade would be broken up, and in the event of we 
ports of the Baltic being again shut against British commerce, and the requs*¢ 
supplies of wood being then obtainable only from the British North Amenc™ 
| Cotonten 5 a long time must elapse, before a sufficient number of workme 

skilled in the manufacture of timber, could be collected to furnish that supp! 
and it hardly could be expected that the lumberers would return to an empl! 
ment, or that the merchants would re-invest capital in a trade so uncertain i» 
| duration, as was that out of which they had been thrown by an act that bat 
ruined or deeply injured them, and increased the profits of foreigners 

“We earnestly implore your Majesty to take this our Petition into yo 
most gracious consideration, asstring your Majesty, that it is only by a mge ® 
herence to the present protective policy in favour of the North Americas Cow 
nies, a great portion of your Majesty's subjects resident therein, will be prese™ 
from inevitable ruin. 
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“ And as in duty bound will ever pray, &c” 


| Grievances, to be brought under the consideration of His Majesty, by a Dep 
| tion appointed from this House, was read and is as follows:— __ 
| TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
The humble Address of the House of Assembly 
May it please your Majesy, - ; 
“The House of 


| approach your Majesty with sentiments of unshaken loyalty and affectior 


Assembly of New-Bronewick begs leave most hum 
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your Majesty's person and Government.—Dee ply regretting the necessity * 
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The engrossed Address of this House to His Majesty, praying a redres™ ; 
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oe resolved to appoint a select Committee to investigate the alledged 
semen "By the evidence laid before the Committee, it appeared that the 
eval ° 


" ement of the Crown Land Department under the present Commissioner, 
eee; been a source of much dissatisfaction, and latterly had become so 
Pant as to occasion universal discontent. That the existing monopolies 
er and extensive Mill Reserves have the most injurious effects on the 
serce and trade of the country. destroying competition, preventing the 
= tion of capital, and retarding the settlement of the Province. That the 
poser charge, within two or three years past, of 3d. per ton duty on timber, 
— ( survey fees for laying out births, operates as a heavy burden, which is 
. , aggravated by the service being seldom performed. That from neglect 
4 other causes arising in that Department, the fee of 45s has been repeatedly 
yo for the performance of the same service for which it was first paid, and 
¢ duty often levied under specious pretexts, thus injuring the trade by arbi- 
-yand harrassing exactions ;—and that the Commissioner of Crown Lands 
| Forests were justly chargeable with frequent violations of public and private 
sua, thereby causing great indignation and discontent throughout the Province. 
. House would humbly implore your Majesty's attention to the minutes of 
ance accompanying this Address, which explain more particularly the 
ore and extent of the grievances complained of in the various petitions 
cre the House With reference to that part of the evidence which 
ves to the payment tito the Casual Revenue of a part of the proceeds 
ye sale of the Town Common of Fredericton, the House cannot but firmly 
90 that as soon as the facts of the case are brought under the consideration 
. ur Majesty, your Majesty will be graciously pleased to order the same to be 
opniated to the purposes originally intended by Government. The Assembly 
. eave further to state that the collection of the Quit Rents has added much 
*.. yneasiness and discontent which now so unhappilv and universally prevail. 
sod from the length of time which has elapsed from the first settlement of 
Province, the circumstance of no Quit Rents having been demanded until 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, and many other conditions con- 
ned in the same Grants, an opinion was universally entertained, that Quit 
opts would never be insisted upon; and in transfers of land, the possibility of 
* a claun being at any time enforced was practically lost sight of; in addition 
wrefore to the harrassing and vexatious nature of the exaction, the enforcement 
collection of them at this day, will be productive of much litigation and con- 
op, and cannot fail to tend, with other evils complained of, to shake those 
sings of loyalty and affection toward the Parent State, for which the inhabi- 
+. of this Province have ever been distinguished. . 
It would be observed, that had not the expenses attending the collection of your 
yesty’s Revenues been far beyond what they ought to be, there would now 
ve been a large surplus fund at the credit of the Crown, and consequently, the 
eeasity of resorting to the enforcement of the claim alluded to in the preceding 
graph, would not have been required. 
jesides which, the Assembly cannot but consider, with reference to the sala- 
.. of other officers in this Province, not chargeable upon the Crown Revenues, 
. allowances contemplated to be made to many officers named, in what is called 
" established Civil List of the Province, laid before the House, to commence 
the Ist day of January, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
vee, are much too high, and far beyond the circumstances and state of the 
ntry 
The House would also, most humbly but earnestly pray your Majesty's recon- 
eration of the constitution of the Executive Council, lately formed in the Pro- 
nce. by which three of the first named persons on the list, hold situations in- 
patible with a just execution of the duty of administering the Government of 
» Province, in the event of the death or absence of the Lieut. Governor, and 
the sane time old and faithful Councillors, in whom the country have long had 
| confidence, have thus been deprived of succeeding to the high and honoura- 
e situation, to which, by the former royal commission and instructions, they 
ere entitled ; And your Majesty may be well assured, that your faithful Com- 
ons of New-Brunswick would never have uttered the expression of their feel- 
»30n this subjeet, did they not believe that your Majesty could not have been 
ell informed of the true state of things in this Province, and of the genera! dis- 
»sfaction which this measure would occasion. 
‘nd the house have also deeply to regret that since the receipt, during this 
sion, of Lord Viscount Goderich’s Despawh, stating he would direct His 
wellency the Lieutenant Governor to lay before the House, accounts relating 
the receipts and expenditure of your Majesty's Crown Revenues, his Excel- 


Tm! 





Che Albion. 


session, for it will be observed, that Mr. Hume's minority was quite respectable 
in point of numbers 
that he wil! bring forward a motion for the repeal of the Assessed Tazes. This 
is another question that will embarrass Earl Grey's Cabinet, and put to the test 
the sincerity of a number of Stripling reformers, who have been returned to Par- 
liament by the new Constituencies for the zeal they manifested in ousting the 
Tories from their strong holds. But this measure the Cabinet must oppose, be- 
cause the state of the national finances will not admit of the reduction of these 
imposts. Their Opposition, it is easy to perceive, will be most unpopular, and the 
result Of the question will be rather curious. It will, however, no doubt, termi- 
uate in the success of the Ministers, but they will achieve the triumph with some 
loss of reputation for keeping promises. 

The fate of the Irish Coercion Bill in the House of Commons is one of deep and 
absorbing interest. If the bill restores tranquillity to that unhappy country, it will 
be a blessing for which no cost will be too dear, not even the rigid execution of 
the provisions of the bili itself. The harshness of the measure, however, in 
many of its details, cannot but be a subject of regret, and here it may not be 
amiss to state, that the Duke of Wellington succeeded in mitigating one of its 
asperities, by suggesting that the members of the Court Martial, who are to be 
entrusted with such very summary powers, should not be under the rank of field 
officers. It is also due to Earl Grey to state that he adopted the suggestion 
with the greatest readiness. The unfortunate victims of the law will not there- 
fore be subject to the caprice and inexperience of young officers, but will be 
tried by gentlemen of character, long service and experience. This is some- 
thing gained on the score of humanity, without in any degree lessening the effi- 
ciency of the jaw 

We have received our files of Jamaica papers to the 14th ult. It will be seen 
from the extracts we have made that the island continues in an excited and dis- 
turbed s*ate. It is to be deeply regretted that Lord Mulgrave has so completely 
failed to preserve the necessary harmony with the people. Inthe present state 
of public sentiment, the harsh remedies of dismissing Magistrates and Militia 
officers will be of no avail, but will, on the contrary, only encrease the general 
discontent. We have inserted above, the copy of his Excellency's letter to a 
Magistrate, together with the Magistrate's reply. 
show the state of feeling in the colony. Our private letters express fears of 
further insurrections among the negroes, during the Easter holidays, which fears 
we trust will not be realized 





We copy these merely to 


panic in the colonial circles in England in consequence of the reported inten- 
tion of his Majesty's Government to bring forward a measure for unlimited 
emancipation in three years, among other remonstrances, one was sent up from 
a large body of merchants who were not slave holders or proprietors in any 
of the islands, but merely doing agency and commission business. In this me- 
morial it was stated that if the contemplated measure was persevered in, the 
memorialists would be under the necessity of suspending al! further shipments 
and further, that they would not accept or pay any bill of exchange from the 
West Indies, that might be presented to them in the course of their business 


| prepared to be inserted in the King's speech was omitted, and the intended 
measure for the present postponed. 





We have inserted elsewhere a petition to the King from both branches of the 
Legislature of New Brunswick, on the subject of the Timber Trade. In this 
| address it is evident that those who adopted it, apprehend a fresh attempt 
will be made in the Imperial Parliament to reduce the duties on foreign woods, 
which will, without doubt, seriously injure the trade of the Province 





These 


ncy in reply to the Address of the House, founded on the Despatch, has not | fears, we admit, are not without grounds, and we are glad that the Legislature 


nceived himself authorized to give them information to the extent prayed for, 
which they are not enabled to point out such improvements in the manage- 
ntof those Revenues as that Despatch fully contemplated, and in consequence 
which a very natural belief is entertained that great abuses have existed ; and 
y humbly crave leave to refer your Majesty to the Address and Answer thereto 
vether with a prior Address of the same Session, and the Reply thereto on the 
yect 
In conclusion, the House most humbly beg leave to reiterate the expression of 
at feeling which pervades the whole country, that to place the entire controul 
i management of the Crown Lands and Revenues in the hands of the Legis- 
ue, upon a suitable permanent provision being made for the Civil List of the 
vince, will, more than any other measure, conduce to the benefit of the Pro- 
nce, by preserving to your Majesty the affection of a loyal and attached people, 
which it must be your Majesty’s happiness to live unimpaired. 
The House of Assembly, in view of all these facts, feel 1t would be a derelic- 
n of their duty, if they did not, by means of two of their Body, chosen for 
purpose, lay this their humble petition at the foot of the Throne, praying for 
t redress which they doubt not your Majesty will most graciously afford. 


—— 

JAMAICA. 
Kinoston, Marcu 8th. 

smissal of Anthony Whitelock, Esq. from the Commission of the Peace in 

. Westmoreland. 
King’s House, 2d March, 1833. 

S:,—His Excellency the Governor having observed your name signed, as 

aman of the meeting, to certain Resolutions, purporting to have been adopted 

2 late meeting of an Association, styling itself ‘ the Colonial Church Union,” 

Savanna-la-Mar, by which the members pledge themselves to adhere to Reso- 

nons adopted at a former meeting of the same Association, in August last, 

h were of the character particularly alluded to in terms of reprehension, in 
# Majesty’s late Proclamation, I am directed by his Excellency to inform you, 
athe feels it impossible to allow you to hold any longer the office of a Magis- 
ae. and a writ of supersedeas will therefore issue, removing you from the com: 
bssion of the Peace 

| have the honour to be, Sir, your most ebedient humble servant, 

Whitelock, Esq. C. YORKE, Sec 

Savanna-la-Mar, 5th March, 1833. 
Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. dated King's 
mse, 2d March, intimating the intention of his Excellency the Governor to 
se a writ of supersedeas to issue, removing me from the commission of the 
ace 
As it is quite impossible any administration of justice can take place, beneficial 
)the peace of the Country, so long as the Governor, in the exercise of his au- 
hority, continues to pursue a course marked with extreme partiality, and adopts 
very possible mode of evincing his hostility to the constitution of that Country, 
have no hesitation in declaring, I feel much satisfaction in being released from 
responsibility, which I could no longer uphold, with benefit to the Community, 
rcredit to myself. 
Ihave the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Lieut. Col. Yorke. A. WHITELOCK. 
Atareview of the St. Anns Western Regiment, at Huntley pastures, by his 
rcellency, a very unpleasant disturbance took place, in consequence of the dis- 
ssal of Lieut. Col]. Brown, and Ensign Tinker from their commands, for address- 
g the men on political subjects. The men broke out of their ranks and threw 
wn their arms, while the loudest outcries were uttered by the byestanders. 
* Excellency and suite rapidly hastened from the scene of disorder, and no 
rect violence was offered to them 
It will be recollected that a Mr. Marsden, some time ago, committed an assault 
m4 person of the name of Mr. Campbell, in consequence of the latter inter- 
ring to prevent his hissing the governor ; the trial had taken place, and the 
idence being somewhat contradictory, Mr. Marsden was acquitted 
Married, at Brooklyn, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. Dr. Matthews, Mr. Thomas F’. 
+ weer 1 mg of this city, to Miss Harriet Howland, youngest daughter of Geo. 
Prinkerhotl, Esq. 

Married, on Wednesday morning, the 3d inst., by the Rev. Charles I. Doughty, 
yi: James Millar, to Miss Louisa Riley, daughter of the late E. Riley, Esq. 








Died, at Washington, on the 26th March, im the 68th year of his age, Michael Ho- 
. _ , late of Valparaiso, and formerly for many years a resident of the city 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1833 





We are without later intelligence from Europe 








of New Brunswick has come forward, thus early, to endeavour to avert the ex- 
pected evil 

In addition to this address we have copied another from the House of Assem- 
bly, complaining of certain grievances, and praying for their mitigation or remo- 
val. The force and extent of these grievances we cannot at this distance exactly 
estimate, but they are without doubt well founded, and in that case we are sure 
that Lord Goderich, who enjoys the cognomen of Goody, will do his best to re- 
move them. ur staid friends of New Brunswick are not wont to be grievance- 
mongers, and we listen, therefove, with patience to the story of their wrongs, and 
insert it in the Albion accordingly. 








Capt. Back and his party left town for the north on Wednesday,in the Ohio stearn 
boat. It is most gratifying to state, that during his sojourn in this city, Capt. B 
received the most marked attention and kindness. At the Custom House his 
baggage was passed without examination, and al! duties remitted. ‘The proprie- 
tors of the Ohio, in a handsome letter, offered him the use of their magnificent 
boat for himself and his companions to Albany ; and at his departure a number 
of respectable citizens assembled at the wharf, and gave three cheers as the boat 
put off, which were cordially returned from those on board. These acts do 


on the citizens of New-York. 


MR. AUDUBON. 

This distinguished Naturalist, who may be said to aspire to a literary immor- 
tality by his magnificent work on “ The Birds of America,” is now in New York, 
preparatory to his visit to the northern and eastern parts of this continent, for the 
purpose of extending his Ornithological researches 
fortunate as to witness the specimens contained in the first volume of this work, 


To those who have been so 


no recommendation is necessary, and praise would be out of place, but we can 
assure the majority of our readers, that in the whole range of graphic design or 
execution, no comparison can be instituted with the productious of M. Audabon 
It is not alone the fidelity of execution we admire, not only the brilliant colour- 
ing, or the life that is imparted to every representation ;—the spirit of the con- 
ception far exceeds the former excellencies, not only conveying an aecurate re- 
semblance of the bird, but absolutely rendering its character to the senses. As in 
many works on Natural History, the figure is not pourtrayed in the attitude of 
still-life—the print has not been copied from an object in the museum ;—no ! the 
bird is displayed as it appeared in existence—the painter has seized the mo- 
ment, when the energies of life were quickened by the eagerness of attack, the 
necessity for defence, the search for food, or the moments of dalliance ; the bird 
is before us, in the pride of life, and almost startles us into the be lief that ani- 
mation exists. The engravings are of the size of life, from the tiny humming 
bird to the noble eagle, or the monstrous wild turkey of the west All is truth, 
beauty, and expression, and so nearly a kin to reality, as to win our enthusiastic 
suffrages of delight and approbation. 

One volume is already completed, and a second is far advanced ; and it is 
presumed that the whole work will be finished in about seven years. We rejoice 
in the encouragement that M. Auderbon has received in England from the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and also from a considerable number of individuals connected with 
scientific institutions. In Manchester alone, thirty-five subscriptions were added 
to the list ; in Liverpool a respectable number were also obtained, and these in 


ber to upwards of two hundred The work will be completed in five volames, 





| 
We have copied a debate, in the House of Commons, on the subject of Naval | ing protection 
:. i. Military pensions. It being one of economy merely, it tried the strength of | as wel 


nisters more than any other question previously discussed during the present | should certain 


ata cost of about eight hundred dollays per set We understand that three 
subscribers were obtained in this city yesterday. Upon looking over the list for 
1831 in our possession, we find in England, the King and Queen are at the head 
of 160 subscribers; in Franee, that Charles the Tenth, and Louis Phillippe and 
| Mademoiselle d’Orleans are subscribers, together with six private subscmptions, 
‘and six copies ordered by Viconte Simeon, for the Ministry of the interior. 
| In Boston eighteen subscriptions have been obtained 

M. Audubon, during the present summer, will prosecute his researches as far 
as Hudson's Bay. He will shortly set out for New Branswick and Nova Scotia, 
| and from Halifax he will seek a conveyance to the Coast of Labrador. As he 
| carries with him an antograph letter of his Royal Highness Duke of Sussex, ask- 


| 


| as letters and recommendations from the Colonial and other Ministers, we 


On the 2ist of February, Sir John Key has given notice | 


While on the subject of the West Indies, we may mention, that duringthe late | 


Report states, that in consequence of this remonstrance the passage that was | 


honour to the national character, and confer, in a particular manner, great credit | 


addition to numerous others, both in England this country, swell the total num- | 


and assistance from all his Majesty's military and naval officers, | 


ly be glad to learn that some pubiic conveyance had been placed at his 


lil 


, disposal at Halifax. After completing his observations on the shores of Hudson's 
Bay, Mr. A. will return, if it be practicable, across the country to Quebec, and 
rejoin his family at New-York durmg the ensuing autumn 

M. Audubon is a native of the United States, but was born of French parents, 
and ie married to an English lady of acquirements, who renders him important 
assistance in the prosecution of his noble work 

Mr. Banim —We have received the following communication from an un- 
known hand ; but we perhaps best fulfil the otyect of the writer by giving it 
insertion, ae it tells the tale of Mr. Banim’s talents and sufferings briefly and 
successfully. If it be in our power further to promote the benevolent feeling 
how existing in regard to the unfortunate gentleman referred to, we shall have 
great pleasure in so doing, on receiving another hint from our correspondent, 

The Editor of the “ Albion” would much oblige many of his readers, by 
directing the attention of the public to the case of Mr. Banem the celebrated 
Novelist 

From the expenses attendant on a long and dangerots attack of the cholera, 
and from bis complete, but indispensable, renunciation of all his \lerary avoca- 
tions—his only means of support—-this amiable end highly gifted writer has been 
involved in very embarrassing circumstances 

In addition to these, his medical fnends have insisted on a lengthened sojourn 
on the Continent ;—far removed from his books or study, as the sole remaining 
hope under Heaven, of preserving his life: a life valuable not only to a young 
; and interesting family, but to society at large. Subseriptions on a liberal scale 
have been commenced in England, for the purpose of enabling him to liquidate 
| his debts, and of furnishing hin with adequate support, while endeavouring to 
| recruit a constiution, broken down by long and incessant intellectual toil; and 
senously endangered by the ravages of an insidious disease 

He has been a labourer in the diversified walks of literature, from the age of 
17; has written 20 novels, 5 dramas, and numberless pieces in variove periodi- 
cals, although not yet 35! 

As the guardian of merit, and the patron of genius in distress, the Editor of 
the * Albion” will be so good, as to excite the sympathy of his respectable sub- 
seribers, for “ the amiable and highly gifted author” of the “ O'Hara Family.” 

N.B. The banking houses of Messrs. Hoare, Fleet Si, and of Messrs. Hop- 
kins, Reyent St., Waterloo Place, London, have agreed to receive subscribers for 
Mr. Bann 





*,* We this day forward the re-print of No. 1, New Serres, to the different 
subscribers who have not yet been supplied 

In consequence of the failure of the mails in January, as large number of our 
subscribers, we understand, never received the first number; we have, there- 
fore, to announce, that we have re-printed an additional quantity of that number 
in order to make good the deficiency. Any subscribers then, who may wish to 
procure that number, can do so by applying, post paid, to this office, or to either of 
Ms agents oe 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Richard Vaughan, his Majesty's Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, left town on Thursday morning for Wash- 
ington 

Mrs. Bankhead, the lady of Mr. Bankhead, his Majesty's Charge d' Affairs in 
the absence of Sir Charles Vaughan, arrived in the President from London 





| ats 


Packet Ship Launch-—The ship Usiren Srares, (of about 650 tons burthen) 
Cap. N. H. Holdrege, was launched at 10 o'clock this morning, from the ship yard 
| of Messrs. Bmith, Demon & Comstock, at the foot of Fourth street. This tine ship 
| is mmtended to take the place of the Birmingham, in the line of packets for Liverpool, 
| under the care of Wood & Trimble and Samuel Hicks & Sens, and will sail from this 
| port on the 24th of June next. 
| - 
THE DRAMA 


On Monday Mr. and Miss Kemble appeared in the Grecian Daughter, and on 
On Thursday Miss K. took 
her Benefit, and to-night both performers, whose popularity continues undimin- 


Tuesday in the Fatel Marriage, to excellent houses 


ished, again appear 
Mise Hughes’ Benefit took place on Wednesday, when a rich musical treat was 


presented. Miss H. on that occasion sung a new song, “ There's beauty in 





deep,” composed by ©. Horn. In the course of the evening a beautiful fanta- 
sia was executed on the ilute by Mr. Davis, an amateur gentleman, who kindly 
volunteered his services on the occasion 

On Friday Mrs. Austin, Miss Hughes, Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. Reynoldson, ap- 
peared in Cinderella, who, by their united talent, gave unmingled satisfaction to 
the audience. Miss Clara Fisher finished the entertainments of the evening with 


the Farce of the Invincibles. ‘To-might, we repeat, the Kembles appear again. 


Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
1833. 

We have at length the pleasure of announcing the completion of this work ; 
the 13th in the last volume, and the labours of the editor and his assistants, are 
concluded. Comprehending the suljects, between “ Visigoths and Zivingi” it 
as usual displays much research on a variety of topics, and affords the reader a 
brief though correct outline, which he may follow in his scientihe and literary re- 
| searches. A copious appendix is added, referring either to any changes that have 
occurred since a former article was written, or to any Omission in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement 

We have so often applauded both the style and matter of this publication, that 
no further comments are necessary, and we accordingly close our remarks by con- 
gratulating all the parties concerned upon the termination of an undertaking 
| evincing so much talent and judgment, and recommending the public at large to 
resort to the pages of the Encyclopedia Americana for improvement 
Travels and Researches of Van Humboldt. By. W. Macgillivray—with a Map 

and Engravings—forming the 54th Vol. of Harper's Family Library, New 
York. 1833 

The name of Humboldt is so intimately associated with the noblest purposes 
and interests of scientific research, that but little persuasion can be necessary to 
induce our readers to turn to this pleasing and well written account of his Ia- 
bours 

As the preface well observes, ‘to every one, whose aim is the general culti- 
vation of the mental facalties, the works of Humboldt are recommended by the 
| splendid pictures of scenery which they contain, the diversified information which 
they afford respecting olyects of universal interest, and the graceful attractions 
with which he has succeeded in investing the majesty of science.” 

Canada, asitis! By George Henry Hume. New-York: W. Stodart, 6 Court- 
landt street. 1833 

This is a small volume intended for the use of Emigrants proceeding to the 
Canadas. It abounds in useful remarks as to the mode of conducting the ar- 
rangements for settling in these provinces, and gives some practical information 
respecting the clearance and improvement of the land, and the firet duties of the 
Emigrant. The volume may be accepted as a guide to location, a companion in 
the woods, and a humble friend in the log-hut of the settler 
The American Library of History —Nos. 1 and 2. A History of the Floren- 

tine Republic, and of the age and rule of the Medici. By Lorenzo L. da 
Ponte. New York: Collins and Hannay. 1833 
The design of the Publishers in the commencement of “ The American Li- 
brary of History,” must receive the warm encouragement of all who are desi- 
rous of extending the benefits of knowledge to the citizens of thie Republic. 
The language of History isthe language of truth, speaking as it were from the 
tomb, and the more it us listened to, the greater will be our unprovement and 
advantage. We appeal to it, and naturally so, not only for the elucidation ot the 
past, but for a comparison with the present, and it will often guide us for the fu- 
ture. We welcome, therefore, the first volume of a series of publications that 
will be attended with such beneficial results, and trust that a prompt and con- 
tinved encouragement, will enable Messrs. Collins and Hannay to prosecute 
their excellent intentions to the fullest extent. These gentlemen have com- 
menced well by engaging the services of Mr. Da Ponte in the editorial depart- 
| ment, for there are few if any mdividuals get Us, 80 competent to the task 
of investigating the principles and policy of European Governments. The 
| History of the Florentine Kepublic before us, is particularly acceptable ; the de- 
! tached portions of Italian history hitherto at our command, are insufficient for 
| any but the mere general reader, and we have often required a friendly guide to 
explain some of the intricacies wherewith the Italian records are frequently 
clogged. ‘The age and rule of the Medici is perhaps one of the most imterest- 
ing portions of historical literature, and it will impart new interest to the scho- 

| lar, when traced by the pen of the accurate and learned editor Our limite 
forbid further digression, and we can only repeat the expression of our satisfac- 
tion at the outect of a task that promises so much to the literary world 


The Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of Reference. Parts 1, 2 and 3.— 
Published by James Conner, New-York. 1833. 

| This useful publication, which we have already noticed in its origiaal form of 
one volume, has now been published in three volumes ; the first embraces the 
English Grammar, by Goold Brown, and the Dictionary by Lyman Cobb; the 
second comprises the Gazetteer, by Edwin Williams; and the third includes an 
Epitome of Chronology and History, by a gentleman of the New-York Bar, toge- 
ther with a classical dictionary and a dictionary of law terms. 








Encyclopedia Amerwana. Vol 13 
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A Ballad, sung by Mr. Sinclair at the Tremont Theatre and Concerts. 


Se Albion. 


THE MISSLETOE BOUGH. 
Composed by Henry R. Bishop. 








April 6, 








Boston : Published by C. Bradlee, 164 Washington street. 
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colla voce. 


. a 
“I’m weary of dancing now,” she cried ; 
“ Here tarry a moment—I'll hide—I'll hide ! 
And Lovell, be sure thour’t the first to trace 
The clew to my secret lurking place.”-— 
Away she ran—and her friends began 
Each tower to search, and each nook to scan ; 
And young Lovell cried, ‘oh! where dost thou hide ? 
I’m lonesome without thee, my own dear bride.” 
Oh! the missletoe, &c. 





! the missletoe 


Oh! _ the missletoe bough ! 


bough ! a tempo 


They sought her that night ! and they sought her next day ! 
And they sought her in vain, when a week pass‘d away ! 

In the highest—the lowest—the loneliest spot 

Young Lovell sought wildly—but found her not. 

And years flew by, and their grief at last 

Was told as a sorrowful tale long past ; 

And when Lovell appeared the children cried, 

** See ! the old man weeps for his fairy bride.” 





Oh! the missletoe, &c. 





At length an oak chest that had long laid hid, 
Was found in the castle-—They raised the lid— 
And a skeleton form lay mouldering there, 

In the bridal wreath of the lady fair! 

Oh! sad was her fate! in sportive jest 

She hid from her lord in the old oak chest— 

It closed with a spring !—and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there ina living tomb. 
Oh! the missletoe, &c. 
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THE LAST OF THE SARPINTS. 

‘“« The serpent, is it?”’ said Picket in reply. ‘Sure, every body has heard tell 
of the blessed Saint Patrick, and how he druve the sarmnts, and all manner of 
venomous things, out of Ireland—how he bothered all the varmint entirely ; but 
for all that, there was one ould sarpint left, who was too cunning to be talked out 
of the country, and made to drown himself. Saint Patrick did’nt well know how 
to manage this fellow, who was doing great havoc ; till at long last he bethought 
himself, and got a strong iron chest made with nine boults upon it. 

** So one fine morning he takes a walk to where the saypint used to keep ; and 
the sarpint, who did'nt like the Saint in the least—and pmiall blame to him for 
that—began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any’ tiaing.—-“ Oh,’ says St. 
Patrick, says he, ‘where’s the use of making such a piece of work about a gen- 
tleman like myself coming to see you '!—’tis a nice house I have got made for 
you agin the winter ; for I am going to civilize the whole country, man and beast, 
says he, ‘and you can come and look at it whenever you please, and ’tis myself 
will be glad to see you.’ 

“The sarpint, hearing such smoothe words, thought, that though St. Patrick 
had druve all the rest of the sarpints into the sea, he meant no harm to himself ; 
so the sarpint walks fair and easy up to see him, and the house he was speaking 
about. But when the sarpint saw the nine great boults upon the chest, he thought 
he was sould, and was for making off with himself as fast as ever he could. 

‘“« «Tis a nice warm house you see,’ says St. Patrick, ‘and ’tis a good friend I 
am to you.’ 

“*T thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your civility,’ says the sarpint, ‘but 
T think it’s too small it is for me ;’ meaning it for an excuse, and away he was 
going. 

**'Too small!’ says St. Patrick, ‘stop, if you please,’ says he ; ‘ you're out in 
that, my boy, any how—I am sure ‘twill fit you completely; and, I'll tell you 
what,’ says he, ‘I'll bet you a gallon of porter,’ says he, ‘that if you’ll only try 
and get in, there'll be plenty of room for you.’ 

“The sarpint was as thirsty as he could be with his walk, and ‘twas great joy 
to him the thoughts of doing St. Patrick owt of the gallon of porter ; so, swell- 
ing himself up as big as he could, in he got to the chest, all but a little bitof his 
tail. ‘There now,’ says he, ‘I’ve won the gallon, for you see the house is too 
small for me, for I can’t get in my tail.’ When, what does St. Patrick do, but 
he comes behind the great heavy lid of the chest, and, putting his two hands to 
it, down he slaps it witha bang like thunder. When the rogue of a sarpint saw 
the lid coming down, in went his tail like a shot, for fear of being whipped off 
him, and St. Patrick began at once to boult the nine iron boults. 

“*Oh! murder! Won't you let me out, St. Patrick !" says the sarpint—‘ I’ve 
lost the bet fairly, and I’ll pay you the gallon like a man.’ 

““* Let you out, my darling!’ says St. Patrick, ‘to be sure I will, by all man- 
ner of means ; but, you see, I hav’nt time now, so you must wait till to-morrow ’ 
And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, and pitchegit into the lake 
here, where it is to this hour, for certain; and ‘tis the sarpint struggling down at 
the bottom that makes the waves upon it. Many is the living man, continued 
Picket, besides myself, has hard the sarpint erying out, from within the chest 
under the water, ‘Is it to-morrow yet !—Is it to-morrow yet ?’ which, to be sure, 
it never can be: And that’s the way St. Patrick settled the last of the sarpints 
sir.” —Croker's Legends of Killarney. 

—~—. 


Drake's first view of the Pacific —It was in this expedition across the Isth- 
mus of Panama that Drake, from the first sight of the Pacitic, received that in- 
spiration, which, in the words of Camden, “left him no rest in his own mind 
till he had accomplished his purpose of sailing an English ship on those seas.” 
The account of this adventure, alluded toin the beginning of this volume, is 
one original history so interesting and picturesque, that we transfer it without 
mutilation :—* On the twelfth day we came to the height of the desired hill, (lying 
east aad west like a ridge between the two seas), about ten of the clock, where 
the chieftest of the Symerons took our captain by the hand, and prayed him to 
follow him. Here was that goodly and great high tree, in which they had cut, 
and made divers steps to ascend near the top, where they had made a conve- 


} RS. GIBSON AND DAUGHTERS from Edinburgh, are forming at this 
season, at their Boarding and Day School, 428 Broome Street, near Broadway, 
New York, Classes for beginners in English, with its orthography and Grammar, 
including in this branch, Geography, History, Astronomy, Rhetoric, Belles Lettres, 
with writing and arithmetic: also for beginners, in French, Lialian, Music on Piano 
Forte and Guitar, Drawing, Oriental and Mazzotiniing. A few more pupils may 
likewise be admitted into their established classes, for any of the above branches. 

For young ladies who have made proficiency in French, a weekly class devoted to 
French conversation and composition, will be opened on Saturdays. 

Instruction on Piano forte given at private houses. 

The plan of education pursued, being of the most scientific character, the pupils 
are thoroughly instructed in whatever branches they may enter on, , 

Mrs Gibson can accomodate a few more pupils as boarders. 

Mrs. G. feels most grateful for the very liberal patronage she and her darsiters 
have received, from the very commencement cf their establishment. 

Reference to Rev. Dr. Milnor, Rev. Dr. Berrian, Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Rev. Dr. 
Knox, Rev. William Patton, Rev. R. McCartee, Rev. Erskine Mason, John J. 
Palmer, Rebert Dyson, Robert Jaffray and Curtis Bolion, Esquires. of New York; 
Professor Silliman of Newhaven; Rev. Dr. Codman, Dorchester, near Boston; Rev. 
John Mason Duncan, Baltimore ; and Rev. Dr. James Laurie, My gemingien. : 

pril 6—3m. 





few Gentlemen of fhigh respectability may be aecomodated with lodging and 
breakfast and tea, in a small private family in a central part of the city and within 
a few doors Of Broadway. The house is new and handsome, and as there will be much 
superior comfort in the domestic management, it will be found an agreeable and derirable 
residence. Cards of address to be obtained on reference to this office. 
{March, 16.] 





for a short period. In consequence of these solicitations, she has arranged her spa. 
cious and eligibly situated house, 56 Broadway, and engaged a suitable number of do- 
mestics in order to realize the expectations of her friends, where she feels confident she 
can render them both agreeable and corfortable. April 6.---3r, 





: Receiver Generac’s Orrice, York, U. C. 18th February, 1833. 
HE LEGISLATURE having by several Acts passed during the last Session, au- 
thorized the Receiver General to raise by Loan on Government Debentures, the 
undermentioned sums of money, on the credit of the Public Revenues of this Province : 

70,0001, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act granting to His Majesty 
asum of money, to be raised by Debentures, for the Improvement of the Navigation 
of the River Saint Lawrence.” (To be redeemed in 8, “, & 10 years) 

20,0007, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “* An Act granting to His Majesty 
a sum of money for the Improvement of Roads and Bridges in the severak Districts of 
this Province.” (To be redeemed in 20 years) 

4,050/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to provide for the erection 
of a Bridge across the River Trent, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” (To 
be redeemed in 8,9, & 10 years) 

1,500/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “An Act granting a sum of money 
to defray the expenses of erecting a Bridge over the Grand River, at Brantford, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned.” (‘To be redeemed in 8, 9, & 10 years) 

58,2911 13 4, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to afford relief to the 
Sufferers who sustained loss during the late War with the United States of America.” 
(To be redeemed in 20 years) 

84,3331 6 8, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to authorize the Re- 
on ; “ 

To redeem the outstanding Debentures Y ceiver General to borrow a sum of money, 
now payable, which are now bearing an ? for the purposes therein mentioned.” The 
interest of 6 per cent. Jinterest not to exceed five pounds per centum 

per annum, payable half-yearly, in this Province, or four and a half per cent. in Lon- 

don, (To be yedeemed in 15 years) 
: ALSO, 

10,0001, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to raise a sum of money 
to Improve certain Roads in the vicinity of York, and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned,” 

2,000, Provincial Currency, underan Act entitled “* An Act to provide for the Improve- 
ment of certain Inland Waters in the District of Newcastle, 

(The principal and interest on the two last mentioned Acts to be paid from the Tolls, 
&e. arising therefrom. ) 

NOTICE 1s hereby given, that sealed Tenders for said Loans, or any part thereof, 
will be received at my Office, until Thursday, the lIth day of April next. The said 
Tenders to express the particular acts under which the parties may respectively wish to 
contract, with the lowest rate of interest, addressed to the Receiver General of Upper 











nient bower, wherein ten or twelve men might easilv sit; and from thence we 
might see the Atlantic Ocean we came from, and the South Atlantic so much 
desired. South and north of this tree they had felled certain trees, that the 
prospect might be the clearer. After our captain had ascended to this bower 
with the chief Symeron, and having as it pleased God at this time by reason of 
the breeze, a very fair day, had seen that sea of which he had heard such golden 
reports, he besought of Aimighty God of his goodness to give him life and leave 
to sail once in an English ship in that sea, and then, calling up all the rest of our 
men, acquainted John Oxnam esp. ‘ially with this his petition and purpose, if it 
should please God to grant him that happiness."—dinhurgh Cabinet Labrary. 





YOUNG LADY of respectable connexions wishes to engage as a Governess, at 
Albany, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. She speaks the French and 
English with the best pronunciation, and teaches those languages grammatically. She 
is also competent to give Instructions on the Piano Forte. "‘Merms nioderats and wil! 
be made known on application to the Editor of this paper. | April 5.—3t. 








BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. (Jan. 6. 








Canada, and endorsed “ Tender for Loan.” 
No Tender will be accepted for a less sum than seventy-five pounds, currency, 
gua ais JOHN H. DUNN, H. M. Receiver General. 
m oP 2 : : = 
| i “RON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales of 
4& French Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from these 
exhibited durtng the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns, On hand 
| a general assoriment of choice and rare goods, both Faney and Staple—among which 
| are plam and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embreidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of real Came!-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather Fans, 
| from China; Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very ric h; carved Ivory 
ar Bails, a rare article; tortoise-shell Snuff-Boxes, &ec. Ke. 


. : 
F. assures his ff en 





| deserving their patronage and support: 
|} purchases in this market 
|} may require, 
wan ICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiters 
| Office, No. 32 XN: w Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 
[March 16-] 


it being his intention by importation direct, and 
,'o keep a first rate assortment of the best goods their wants 








OTICE—MRS. A. M. PEARCY has been induced, by the solicitation of nu. 
merous friends residing at a distance from New-York, to make sucharrangements | 
in her establishment for respectable families and those who may wish to visit this erty | 


RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the comme- 
N dious house in Broadway, known as the 5 which she intends opening on 
the Istof May next, asa private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. Forterms &c., please “ry at her present 


residence, No, 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. Feb. 16, 3m.] 
BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE.—The Subscriber offers for Sale a beau 
A tiful Farm adjoining his country seat at Flushing, Long-Island, situated on th: 
White Stone Road, about an equal distance between the Village and the White Stone 
Forry—about 12 miles from the City of New-York, from whence two Steam-Boats are 
lrereafter to run daily. This farm contains about 150 acres of bighiy eultivaced and 
splendid Land, with a good proportion of fine young wood land and salt meadow, is well 
laid out, and fenced at great expense—has the greatest abundance of every description 
of fruit, and offers to a farmer or any person wishing retirement an srouaty seldom 
to be met with for a good investment. As it is presumed no one wil me pemer so valu- 
able property without personally viewmg it, they are referred for further particulars tc 
Mr. Wm. Haviland on the premises, or to the subscriber. r 
G.G HOWLAND, 50 South-st. New-York. — 
If not sold at Private Sale on ? before the i of =“ it oy be offered on that~ 
uction, at 12 o’clock, at the Exchange Coffee House by 
span teeters ; “ W. F, PELL & CO, 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in. England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 
torney to receive dividends, §&¢. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A, S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public Ne- 
tary, No. 7, Nassau-street. : 
Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments affect- 
ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, 


© British residents in the United States and the Canadas.—John Gibson, for- 
T merly Writer to the Signet, Notary Public in Edinburgh, now residing at 425 
Broome-sireet, New York, gives notice that he prepares proofs of relationship, and 
etters of Attorney for persons in America who may succeed to real or personal estate 
n Scotland, also Wills and conveyances of such estates, which, owing to the pecull- 
arity of the Scotch law, depend for their validity upon being executed strictly in the 
Scotch form. He, besides, gives legal advice and assistance in all matters regulated by 
Scotch law. 
Reference is respectfully made to Jolin J. Palmer, Hugh Maxwell, John L. Mason, 

















| Robert Halliday, Esqrs., of New-York—Jonn Greig of Canandaigua Professor Sil- 


liman of New-Haven—Rev. John Codman, D.D. of Dorchester near Boston—Johis 
Mas n Duncan, Baltimore—James Laurie, D. D., Washington. {March 16, 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

















Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 

No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Jan. !, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
oscve, Rogers, 2 | 8,| “, = a, * 88, 

3. Canada, Wilson, “16, “ 16, * 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, * © 2. * Ba * & = &. &. .6, 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June t, Oct. 14} “nm, * BH, © i6, 
4. Geo. Washington|Hoidrege, soe 8. 8 * Be” Oe MA, 
1, South America, |Marshall, “© Bw, 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. | 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, on "a “ti a | * 6, 
i. North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4, Napoleon, Smith, So * & * O° m, % 4," 2, 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, “2, °° 24, “i * 6 * 8 * 8, 
3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1.) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, “"¢e* A * O° M, * BY MM, 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, * 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. fi, 
2. Virginian, Harris, “, “He, *- Bi * § * & ™“ 3 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co, 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Ceurnes, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old “Line.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa'l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood aii Trivasdle, and Sami. Hicks & Sone —No. 4. Packet Line. — 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 








Sand the public that he will omit no effort to render his store 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Daye af mae from 


S. Feat ew- Yori. avre. 
‘. Funk, 


Ships. 


Ne, 1. France, 











Dec, 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,\Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 

2. Sully, C.A.Forbes} “ 8, “ 8 “ 8 /Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. |, 

3. Francois Ist, W.W.Pelli “16 “te «16; * & * 8 * 8, 

4. Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “20 “24 © 16, % 16, % 16, 

1. New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “ 24, “* 24, “ 24, 

2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,, “ 8, “ 8, “ &)/Mar.1, July 1, Nov. I, 

3. Manchester, Weiderholdt] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16)| CHG Sere * 8, 

4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 

1. Chas. Carroll, uf ery Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1"| 5 or as, - 

2, Charlemagne, ierce, “ 9, * 8, “ SApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 

3. New Ship, “7 “16, “i *' ss =" & * & 

4. Poland, Richardson,| “ 24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Eris J, Funk, '|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24 
| 2. Albany, Hawkins, “ gs, * 8 “ &,!/May 1, Sept.1, Jan. |, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, *6, “6 *.16)54 @ 5%, a “ &, 

| 4. Henri IV. J. Castoff. © 6.“ “MISE = “ 16, 


’ ’ Oy 
| Passage im the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
| bedding, wine, and stores of every desc ription. . 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do 


Sth Pitray, Viel. & Co 

do do do do 16th do Wells and Green 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox and Livit 
' ston, No. 42 Broad-sireet, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


do do 



























































































